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DEDICATION. 



TO 

>iR JOHN EDW» SWINBURNE, Bart, 



MY DEAR SIR JOHN, 

This book belongs to you, if you 
ill accept it. You acre not one of those who 
iy the strange compliment to heaven of de* 
reciating this, world, because you believe in 
lother: you admire it's beauties both in na« 
u'e and art; you think that a knowledge 
F the finest voices it has uttered, ancient 
^ell as modem, ought, even in gi'atitude, to be 
bared by the sex that has inspired so many 
f them; — ^a rational piety and a manly patri- 
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otism does not hinder you from putting the 
Phidian Jupiter over your organ, or flowers at 
the end of your room; — in short, you who 
visit the sick and the prisoner, for the sake of 
helping them without frightening, cannot look 
more tenderly after others, than you are re- 
garded by your own family; nor can any one 
of the manly and amiable friends that I have 
the happiness of possessing, more fitly receive 
a book, the object of which is to cultivate a 
love of nature out of doors, and of sociality 
within. Pray pardon me this public compli- 
ment, for my own sake, and for sincerity's. 
That you may long continue to be the centre 
of kind happy looks, and an example to the 
once cheerful gentry of this war and money- 
injured land, is the constant wish of 

Your obliged >' 

and affectionate servant, 

LEIGH HUK 



J.« ' ! 
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PREFACE, 



INCLUDING 

CURSORY OBSERVATIONS ON POETRY AND 

CHEERFULNESS. 



Ths downfall of the French school of poetry 
has of late been encreasmg in rapidity; it*s 
cold and artificial compositions have given 
way^ like so many fentastic figures of snow ; 
and imagination breathes again in a more 
green and genial time. An attachment to the 
school undoubtedly survives in some quarters ; 
but those who defend it as a superior one of 
poetry, merely shew that they have no real 
perception of that art; and l\ve o^^et ^tn&\^^^ 
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la PREFACE. 

who are either loth to give it up from a na- 
tural self-love^ or not magnanimous enough to 
own the conviction they feel, are in danger of 
being left behind by the public whom thiey 
would lead. 

This has undoubtedly been owing, in the 
first instance, to the political convulsions of the 
world, which shook up the minds of men, and 
rendered them too active and speculative to 
be satisfied with their common-places. A se- 
cond cause was the revived inclination for our 
older and great school of poetry, chiefly pro- 
duced, I have no doubt, by the commentators 
on Shakspeare, though they were certainly not 
aware what fine countries they were laying 
o'pen. The tbir(}, and not the lea^t^ w^ the 
accession of a n^w school pf po€;try. itsdf, ,of 
which Wordsworth has justly :the reputation 
of being ther most piromii;ient om^mept, l>j^t 
whose inner priest of thf^ temple pertop^ ^fas 
Cb7eridg'ey-^-a man who has been tbjerreal pra- 
cle of the tiine in more l^oaa o\v& t^^^^X> 9SLd 
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vrho ought to have been the greatest visible 
person in it^ instead of a bopele^ and dreary 
sophiidt Between these two for natural powers, 
and superior to both in what renders wisdom 
amiable and useful, which is social sentiment, 
I should place Charles Lamb, a single one of 
whose speculations upon humanity, unostenta- 
tiously scattered about in comments and maga- 
zines, is worth all the half-way-house gabbling 
of critics on the establishment. 

The consequence of this re-awakening of 
the poetical faculty is not, as some imagine, a 
contempt fpr Pope and the other cliief writers 
of the French school. It justly appreciates 
their wit, terseness, and acuteness ; but it can 
'neither confound thieir monotony with a fine 
^music, nor recognize the real spirit of poetry 
m their town habits, their harrow sphere of 
imagination, their knowledge of manners ra- 
ttier than natures, and their gross mistake 
about what they called classical, vrhiclv n79& 
Horace and the Latin breedvag, VasXeaiSi oS. ^^ 
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elementary inspiration of Greece.* Tl 
tions about poetry can no longer be 
trouled^ like the fashions, by a coterie o 
gentlemen. People have ceased to 1 

* It is curious to see how circumstances iufluen 
thing. It may appear a joke if not a paradox, to 
Pope would have been a better poet, had he had \ 
pair of le^ ; yet this nevertheless I believe to be v 
Not that delicacy of organization is incompatible 
poetical temperament ; perhaps it is necessary tc 
ception of vivid impressions; but health and i 
strength are other matters ; and Pope, whom I 
a much greater poet by nature than he became 
cumstances, was shut up by his bodily infirmitif 
small and artificial sphere of life. He saw little 
of nature and natural manners. When he w< 
rode, and he was even carried into his boat in a i 
Thus he is always common-place in passion i 
tion, except where he was personally touched I 
or drew from his own grotto by the Thames oi 
recollections of Windsor Park. One of the 
passages he ever wrote, as well as best pieces 
(for most of the beauties of Abelard and £) 
original Latin letters), is a few lines which ) 
letter to Lady Mary Montague, comparing a 
to a bleedrng stag. 
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that wit and verse are the great essentials of 
the art ; much less cant phrases, and lines cut 
in two ; or that any given John Tomkins, Esq. 
upon the strength of his stock of Johnson's 
Poets, can sit down, and draw upon our ad- 
miration in the usual formulas, as he would 
upon his banker for money* 

A sensativeness to the beauty of the exter- 
nal world, to the unsophisticated impulses of 
our nature, and above all, imagination, or the 
power to see, with verisimilitude, what others 
do not, — these are the properties of poetry; 
and in proportion as the enjoyer applies them 
according to his experience, to his sense of 
good, and especially his natural disposition, 
he turns what he possesses of them to account. 
This is a secret which I saw very early; and I 
attribute to the knowledge of it whatever po- 
pularity I may have obtained, whether in verse 
(HT prose. The three living poets, who may 
chiefly be said to have characters of their own, 
have found their advantage in it, especially 
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Bjrrbn and M oore^ experience being the piin* 
cipal ground on which the former goes, and 
natural disposition the latter. The remaining 
one, Wordsworth, whose ground is morals, 
has not succeeded so well as either in one 
sense of the word ; but taking every thing into 
consideration, the novelty of his poetical sy&* 
tem, and the very unattractive and in my opi- 
nion mistaken nature of his moral one, he has 
succeeded still more; and is generally felt 
among his own profession to be at the head of 
it. Among the poets who were bred up in the 
French school, MOore, who is a real musician 
also, has lately given a valuable proof of his 
approbation 6f a different system of verse in 
the new-modelled heroic numbers of his Lalla 
Rookh; and my noble friend. Lord Byron, 
who waits as little for his own genius to be 
admired, before he admires that of others, does 
justice, I know, to the new school, though his 
charity inclines him to say what he can for a 
falling one. 
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An miattractivc^ creed, hc^wever ' the hypa^ 
critieal or envioms may afiec^t ta coiilbund the 
chearful tendencies of our nature with vicious 
ones, or the melancholy may W led really to 
4I0 so, is an argument against itself. Shall we 
iMeswer have done with begging the question 
agamst aoijoyment, and denying or doubting 
the earthly possibility of the only end of virtue 
itself, with a dreary wilfiilnei^ that prevents 
oiir obtaining ;it ? The fatality goes even far-> 
ther ; for let than say what they please to the 
contrary, they who are most doubtful of earth, 
afe far from being the most satisfied with re- 
gard to heaven^ Even when they think they 
have got at their security in the latter respect, 
it is through the medium of opinions which 
make humanity shudder; and this, except 
with the most brutal selfishness, comes round 
to the same thing. The depredators of this 
world, — the involuntary blasphemers of Na- 
ture's goodness, — have tried, melancholy and 
partial systems enough, and talked enough of 
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their own humility. It is high time for them, 
and for all of us, to look after health and soci- 
ality; and to believe, that although we cannot 
alter the world with an ipse dixit, we need not 
become desponding, or mistake a disappo^^d 
egotism for humility. We should consider our^ 
selves as what we really are,— creatures made to 
enjoy more than to know, to know infinitely 
nevertheless in proportion as we enjoy kindly, 
and finally, to put our own shoulders to the 
wheel and get out of the mud upon the green 
sward again, like the waggoner whom Jupiter 
admonishes in the fable. But we persist in 
being unhealthy, body and mind, and taking 
our jaundice for wisdom ; and then because 
we persist, we say we must persist on. We 
admire the happiness, and sometimes the bet- 
ter wisdom of children; and yet we imitate 
the worst of their nonsense — ** I can't— be- 
cause I can't.'^ 

For my part, though the world as I found 
it, and the circumstances that connected me 
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With it*s liabits, have formerly given me my 
portion of sorrow, some of it of no ordinary 
kind, my creed, I confess, is not only hopeful, 
but cheerful ; and I would pick the best parts 
out of other creeds too, sure that I was right 
iin what I believed or chose to fancy, in pro- 
portion as I did honour to the beauty of nature, 
and spread cheerfulness and a sense of justice 
among my fellow-creatures. It was in this 
spirit, though with a more serious aspect, that 
I wrote the -Story of Rimini, the moral of 
which is not as some would wish it to be,— ^ 
unjifet, and bigoted, and unhappy, sacrificing 
virtue under pretence of supporting it ; — but 
tolerant and reconciling, recommending men's 
minds to the consideration- of first causes 
in misfortune, and to see the danger of con- 
founding forms with justice, of setting autho- 
rized selfishness above the most natural im- 
pulses, and making guilt by mistaking inno- 
cence. 
It is in the same spirit, though more obvi- 
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ously, that I put forth the present work^ I do 
not write, I confess, for the sake of a moral 
only, nor even for that purpose principally:*^ 
I wrjte to enjoy myself; but I have learnt in 
the course of it to write for others also ; and 
my poetical tendencies luckily fall in with my 
moral theories. The main features of the book 
are a love of sociality, of the country, and of the 
fine imagination of the Greeks. I n^ed not in- 
form any reader acquainted with real poetry, 
that a delight in rural luxury has ever been a 
constituent part of the very business of poets 
as well as one of the very best things which 
they have recommended, as counteractions to 
the more sordid tendencies of cities. But I 
may as well insinuate, that the luxuries which 
poets recommend, and which are thought so 
beautiful on paper, are much more within thd 
reach of every one, . and much more beautifol 
in reality^ than people's fondness for consider- 
ing all poetry as fiction would imply. The 
poets only do with their imaginations what all 
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might do with their practice, — ^live at as cheap, 
natural, easy, and truly pleasurable a rate as 
possible ; for it is not industry, but a defeat of 
the ends of it, and a mere want of ideas, to 
work and trouble themselves so much as most 
of our countrymen do ; neither is it taste, but 
an ostentatious want of it, that is expensive ; 
and the French in some of these matters are 
better practical poets than we are; for they 
refuse to get more than is reasonable, or than 
leaves feir play for eigoyment ; and they spend 
their afternoons in dancing under the trees or 
in-doors, or attending the theatres, where they 
see imitations of the Golden Age in dances 
more poetical. The fasbion^le world among 
us see a great deal farther into these things, from 
the mere absence of this yellow atmosphere of 
mon^y-getting; and it is curious to observe, 
how Ihey come round, through all their refine- y 
ments, to place their best entertainment in 
music and dancing, wliich are two of the most 
natural and pastoral of pleasures. 
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As little need be said in order to deprecate 
the notion of effeminacy in pleasures of this 
kind. The French, whatever may be their de- 
fects in some matters, are at any rate not defi-s 
cient in courage ; and the age of Shakspeaa^e 
was at once the most wise and lively, the most 
dancing, rural, and manly period of our Eng- 
lish history. It is a confusion of ideas to think 
that these are the luxuries which announce the 
downfall of nations. It is bad taste of all sorts, 
and not good, which belongs to such a period 
of disease and imbecility; — ^gaudiness, gross in- 
temperance, submission to ignorant tyranny, 
frivolous disputation, — a forsaking of real art 
and nature, not a love of them. The swords, 
with which Harmodius and Aristogeiton slew, 
the Grecian tjrrant, were braided with myrde. 

The principal original poem in this collec- 
tion is founded- on that beautiful mythol<^, 
which it is not one of the least merits of the 
new school to be restoring to its proper esti- 
mation. It was one of the frigid mistakes of 
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the French school of wit and satire, who pre- 
tended nevertheless to a great taste in ancient 
poelry, to see nothing but school-boy inexpe- 
lience in making use of the gods and goddes- 
ses: or what is worse, to use them themselves, 
with the customary bad compliment at the 
bottom of their gallantry, as a set of toys for 
the ladies. The goddesses in their hands, com- 
pared with the Grecian ones, cut much about 
the same figure, as the perking shepherds and 
shepherdesses did on their mantle-pieces, com- 
pared with Theocritus. It was the mistake of 
men deficient in sentiment, and in a feeling for 
natural beauty. Yet Quinault, whom Boileau 
so much ridiculed, might have taught him bet- 
ter^ and so might a common French ballet; 
though it s^pears to be the highest pitch of 
mythological taste to which his lively country- 
men have arrived. They are a nation quick to 
see the superficial part of grace, but too easily 
satisfied perhaps to go deeper, unless the late 
revolution and their encreased intimacy with 
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Other countries have begun^ as is probable^ to 
render their sprightly egotism a little more 
thoughtful. Boileau ridiculed Qoinault^ and 
was insensible to his merits ; but our English 
wits, which was, worse, ridiculed Boileau and 
fell into his faults ; and to complete this chaos 
of mythological mistake, Johnson could justly 
ridicule Prior for his compMisons of Chloe to 
Venus and all thaty and yet take pains, in his 
criticisms Qn Milton, to shew that he had no 
taste for Venus in all her beauty. Certainly, 
with every due sense of if s merit in other re- 
spect, it was a very *^ periwig-pated" age in 
.all that regarded poetry, from Waller down to 
the Doctor inclusive; and their heads were 
not the better even for the periwigs them- 
selves. A bad and shapeless costume is one of 
the instinctive artifices, by which dullness can 
authorize or suppress what associations it 
pleases. 

Shakspeare, and the rest of our great school 
etry, saw fiurther into the beauty of the 
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Greek mythology. Spenser, Ben J(Hison, Beau*- 
mont and Fletcher, evidently sparkled up, and 
bad their most gradefiil perceptions upon them^ 
"wiieneTer ^h^y turned to* the feir f[)rms and 
leafy luxuries of apcient imagination. Shak- 
speare, in particular^ though he did not write 
so much about them as Spenser and Fletcher, 
was !n Ibis a&ia eveiy thing else, a remarkable 
specimen of the very finest poetical instinct; for 
tbough not a scholar j be needed nothing more 
than the description given by scholars, good 
or indifferent, in order to pierce back at once 
into all the recesses of the original country. 
They told him where they had been, and he 
was there in an instant, though not in the track 
of their footing 3 — 

Battendo Tali verso Taurea fronde — Petr. 
Beating his win^ towards the golden bough. 

The truth is, he felt the Grecian mythology 
not as a set of school-boy common-places which 
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it was thought manly to give. up, but as some* 
thing which it requires more than mere scho- 
larship to understand, — ^as the elevation of the 
external world and of accomplished humanity 
to the highest pitch of the graceful, and as em- 
bodied essences of all the grand and lovely 
qualities of nature. His description of Proser- 
pine and her flowers in the Winter's Tale, of 
the characteristic beauties of some of the gods 
in Hamlet, and that single couplet in the 
Tempest, 

You Nymphs called Naiads, of the wanderin|^ brooks^ 
With your sedged crowns and ever harmless looks, 

are in the deepest taste of antiquity, and shew 
that all great poets look at themselves and the 
fine world about them in the same clear and 
ever- living fountains. 

The taste lingered a little, though become 

too Ovidian, with Cowley, who with all the 

conceits of the inferior Italian ^hool then sue- 
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ceeding to that of Petrarch and Tasso, had ne- 
vertheless quite poetry enough as well as amia- 
bieHess to relish 

The golden fruit that worthy is 
Of Galatea's purple kiss : — 

but Milton, the last of our greater poets, was 
the last to maintain the dignity and beauty of 
natural and ancient taste; — the Hesperian gar- 
dens were shut;-^-and in strange company with 
'^ the mountain-nymph sweet Liberty,*' in 
came the Dragon Phantom Calvinism, whose 
breath even affected him for a while ; — 

And in he came, with his eyes of flame, 

The fiend to fetch the dead ; 
And all the place with his presence glowed. 

Like a fiery furnace red. 

Southey^s Witch of Berkeley, 

Milton, when he was young and happy, wrote 
Grecian mythology in his Lycidas and Comus; 
and hung, as it were, in the ears of antiquity 
those two exquisite jewels, the Pensieroso and 
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L' Allegro. In his old age^ there is good re^^ 
son to suspect that he was, at any rate, not ; 
bigoted; and in the meantime, alhisions to 
romance and to Greek mythology, which he 
never could prevail on himself to give up, are 
the most refreshing things in his Paradise Lost 
and Regained, next to the bridal happiness of 
poor Adam and Eve. They are not merely 
drops in the desart ;-^they are esci^es from 
every heart- withering horror, which Eastern 
storms and tyranny could generate together. 
The light shed by Apollo's bow to the Argo- 
nauts, when they were benighted, is trivial 
refreshment to them.* 

And here, while speaking of the original 
part of the book before us, I may as well 
make ap explanation or two, which I should 

* See this and other beautiful imaginations^ particularly 

the passage of the same God by the sea-shore, and the ap« 

parition of Sthenelus, in the Argonautics of ApoUonius 

illiodius^ whom Virgil thought better of than the critics,-^ 

wbicb is jusi as it should be. 
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Otherwise have thrown into die form of notes. 
They are merely^ that , a few of the pieces 
have appeared in print before; tliat the Epis- 
fles were originaUy written under the signa* 
tore of Hairy firown, for a whim which is not 
worth explaining; and that the allusion in one 
of them, atrp. cxi^ is mider the notion of a 
fencUul relationship to the once celebrated 
anthor Sir Thomas Brown. Of this singular 
person, who wrote the greatest and saddest 
nonsense with an air of the subtlest and most 
cont^oLted sense, I will also take an opportu- 
nity, not altogether misplaced, of saying a few 
words. He was author of the treatise on Vul* 
gar £nx)rs, in which he betrayed curious in- 
stances of what he refuted,--of another on 
Urn Burial, some of it very eloquent^ intense, 
and e{uthy,"-*-and of the Religio Medici, in 
whi^ he undertakes to give an account of 
a layman's faith. In this work he expresses 
a wish that the human race could be con- 
tinued without the aid of the other sex, the 
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necessity for whom, with an exquisite: cox-, 
combry of the serious, he affects to think pain- 
ful and mortifying, — forgetting, with the usual 
absurdity of ascetics, .all the sentiment and 
social tenderness which a right sense of the 
sexual intercourse is calculated to produce. 
In the same book, he tells us, that in his opi- 
nion there are '^ not impossibilities enough in 
religion for an active faith;" and that it was 
his solitary recreation to pose his apprehen- 
sion with these involved riddles and enignaas 
of the divinity, with incarnation and resurrec- 
tion. I love, says he, ^^ to lose myself in a mys- 
tery, to pursue my reason to an Oh Altitudo !** 
His writings are of a piece with this announce- 
ment, — credulous or not, just as his educa- 
tion inclines him, speculative to the last de- 
gree both of subtlety and sick fancy, — shew- 
ing himself abstractedly as liberal and humane 
as a virtuous wisdom could make him, and yet 
giving himself up, at a moment's notice from 
a dogma, to ^11 the cruel exclusivenesses of 
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bigolry. He seems to have had the marvel- 
lous possession of the acuteness and fanci- 
fidness of melancholy without the uneasiness 
of it; imless, which is probable, he makes 
hitnself out to be. happier than he was, be- 
cause he wished to be so; for his greatest 
quality at last, is an extraordinary egotism, 
not of a gross or contemptible kind, but tlie 
pride, while h,e thought himself most free from 
it, of raising himself on pinnacles of aspiration, 
and pretending to subject every particle of his 
virtue and even his wish for ftiture happiness 
to the will of a superior being. The whole 
truth seems to be, that he was metaphysical 
to excess, and either from morbidity or a sin- 
gular self-possession in the hypochondriacal 
region, literally pm-sued his impossible en- 
quiries for their ovm sake, and for the enjoy- 
ment they gave him of his own subtlety, and 
not for any thing celestial which they con- 
tained. But he has great power of language, 
^nd a rapid succession of ideas amounting .to 
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the multitudinous : and when he gets out of his 
dogmas^ we follow his guesses into the other 
world with something approaching to reve- 
rence. In general we seem not to be hearing 
a mere man talking to us, but a spirit con- 
demned to a state of doubt, or the soul of a 
saturnine Spaniard, or a Sybil not well awake; 
and are sometimes inclined to say to him as 
Falstaff did to his mistress^ " f r'y thee don't 
talk to me like a death's-head." — ^Sir Thomas 
made amen^ afterwards for his heterodox 
coyness about the ladies, by taking courage 
and a wife. Let us hope (not however with 
any fears for him, if he did not) that he 
made amends for his bilious theology, by not 
taking the Supreme Being for a Daemon,-^ 
which is the sum and substance of all these 
swarthy bigotries. 

The Translations in the present work are in 
the same spirit as the original poems; — that 
is to say, they Were written from the same love 
of nature, and in the same cause of ' cheerful- 
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I nes8. I should except those from Homer, 
which are rather an experiment, how far I 
could give the intelligent reader, who is no 
scholar, a sU*pnger s^ns^ of t'he i^atyral energy 
of the original, than has yet been furnished 
him. This may be done, certainly, without 
arrogating the, praise of coming up to it ; and 
our Teutonic language, I fear, though it is 
rich and powerful, and it's genius has more 
m common with the Greek perhaps than any 
other, is of too monosyllabical a cast ever to 
pretend to re-echo the long organic music of 
Homer. Yet Chapman, whose translation con- 
tains more of his spirit than any other, seems 
to have purposely roughened it, jn despair pf 
being, strong, enough; — Cowper's poetical vi- 
gour, on the other hand, in this as in his other 
works, was spoiled by the over timidity pf hi^ 

. tonstitation (which bigotry ftightene^ iuto 
madness) ;— and Pope, in that elegant mistake 
of his in two volumes octavo, called Homer's ' 



/ 
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Iliad^ turns the Dodonaean oak of his original 
into such smooth little toys as these ; — 

Rise^ son of Peleus ! rise divinely brave ; 
Assitt the combat, and Patroclus save ! 

I pretend to be no great scholar myself; but 
what I do read, I read closely and with a due 
sense of what the poet demands ; and it is im- 
possible for any studier of Homer's words, and 
their infinite varieties of meaning, not to be 
struck with the gratuitous and vague talking 
which prevails in translations like these. . 

Of the other pieces I am more confident ; yet 
I doubt whether the general reader will like 
them so well, at least those in blank verse; and 
the Anacreontics, I fear, are worth little, ex- 
cept a few lines at intervals ; — it is so difficult 
to transplant those delicate Greek flowers into 
rhyme, without rendering them either languid 
and diffuse, or too much cramping them up. 
The pieces fi-om the pastoral poets however. 
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of whose real genius and character the pub- 
lic have hitherto had no idea whatsoever 
given them by the translators, I resolved, 
at all events, to write in blank verse, as their 
great charm is sentiment, and a perfectly un- 
shackled simplicity ; and I think I may ven- 
ture to say, that the reader who does not feel 
something pathetic in the Cyclops, something 
stmny and exuberant in the Rural Journey, 
and even some of the gentler Greek music in 
the Elegy on the Death of Bion, would not be 
very likely to«feel the finer part of it in the 
originals. All however that I answer for is, 
that I have felt them myself, like the summer 
atmosphere which they resemble. 

I need not apologize to such readers as I 
address, for the plain-speaking in the transla- 
tion of Atys. I think that voluptuousness, in 
tfce proper sense, is rather an ill-used person^ 
age; but grossness I abominate ; there is nei- 
ther in this poem ; and he would be guilty of 
the real grossness, the essence of which is 
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ioapplicability and degradation, who should not 
see that all other associations in it are over- 
dome by its gravity and awefulness. It comies 
aknong the other pieces indeed, like a spectre 
at noon-day; yet it is hot unsuited to the 
general disposition of the work; stiH l^s is 
it a mere tale of horror, easy to imi^ine, or 
with excitement only for exhausted or callous 
nerves. It is one of the most striking lessoiis 
ever thrown out against a gloomy and ascetic 
enthusiasm, whatever &ntastic sacrifice it miiy 
thkik fit to make, or whatever may be it's 
notion of a tyrannical deity. — ^The refreshing' 
Nuptial Song of Julia and Manlius followi^ 
and closes the door. 

It is reasonably supposed by the commen- 
tators, that this poem of Atys was a translation 
from the Greek. It has interhal evidence to 
tiiat effect, in the genius of the oompositipuas 
weH as the subject. Catullus was one of the 
very few Romans that appear to me to have had 
an (mginal talent for poi^ry ; and even; he dt*- 
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graded it as much at (me time by a grossness 
perfectly loathsome, as he does it justice at 
another by a singular grftoe and tenderness; 
But Lucretius^ I suspect, was the only Latin 
writer who could have produced Atys ; and 
Lucretius came out of the groves of Epicurus. 
The literary genius of the Romans in general^ 
besides being a copier from the Greeks, was 
inexpressibly cold and critical ; atid the people 
themfselves appear to me, in the comparisoli, 
a nation of gladiators. 

It has been well said by a German critic, 
that ^^ the Greeks invented the poetry of glad- 
ness/* But it is very ill advised by the same 
German^ that we should imitate their poetry 
erf a diflferent complexion 5— I mean the spirit 
<tf their tragic drama, in which they have con* 
triyed )to concentrate all that was fiery and un- 
just^ in their mythology. It is i^tna among 
the fields of Sicily. M. Schlegel, with a great 
deal ojf talent, not uninstructed perhaps by am 
eminexil German scholar of our own, has aiso^ 
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like the Knight of the Ruefiil CountenanGe 
before mentioned; a sickly imagination. He 
loves to get into the void atmosphere out of 
the pale of sunlight, and to sit staring through 
the darkness, upon fancied " Gorgons, Hy- 
dras, and Chimeras dire/' M. Schlegel, I 
am afraid, owes a sort of grudge to cheerful- 
ness, because he thinks it possessed by the 
French; yet he can enjoy Aristophanes, espe- 
cially where the sceptic Euripides is cut up j 
and ^the glad poetry he speaks of, as well as 
Shakspeare whom he so well appreciates, 
might have relieved his philosophy from any 
responsibility on that score. The best excuse 
for his melancholy vagaries is his fondness for 
whatever he writes upon, always excepting, 
however, the iFrench and Euripides, with whom 
he seems to agree in nothing but sneering at 
women. But be this as it may, he fairly doats 
iipon the shocking plots and catastrophes of 
the Greek tragedy, and wishes to make oiit' 
that the tragic spirit of Shakspeare owes i^ 
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grandeur to the same use of the idea of desr 
tiny, — a position certainly not made out by 
fiicts, and wholly incompatible with the univer- 
sality as well as cheerfiilness of the poet's philo- 
sophy.* Shakspeare may or may not have be- 
lieved in destiny; I believe he did, just about 



* It is a striking^ instance of the exquisite good sense of 
fiutler, which shared the palm with his wit, that notwith- 
standing^ his great book-learning and the unpoetical nature 
of his class of poetry, both of which might be supposed to 
give him a leaning to the prejudices of the French school, 
he would not hear of servile adherences to rules, much 
less of imitating the gratuitous horrors of Greek tragedy. 
Among his Posthumous Works, which ought to be more 
known (they are luckily in Chalmers's Poets) is a set of verses 
npon '' Critics who judge of modern plays precisely by the 
rules of the ancients." There is as warm a feeling of Shak- 
speare and Fletcher in them, as if he had written imagina- 
^on aU his life instead of satire ; and as to M. Schlegel's 
ptft sphinx Destiny, he cuts a series of exquisite jokes 
against the system, by which some god or daemon 

Chances to have piqaes 
Against an ancient family of Greelcs, 
That other men may tremble and take warning 
How such a fatal progeny they're born in. 



as much as he believed in Hie ootitrary. Bat 
whatever be might have thought of it's use in a 
play or so, as cotmected with popular supersti- 
tion, he knew well, that utility of some sort or 
other, though not the mere mechanical idea 
of it, was the only test of truth within the 
limits of the human understanding; and tiieee- 
fore he would extract from the idea of destiny 
all that was necessary for huniaii charity or 
kindness, being certain that so far be was 
realizing something with it : but beyond that, 
he would anticipate the inevitable ignoraqce 
to which the rest of the questi<m would lead 
him ; and much more would he refuse to look 
at the question diseasedly ; and because there 
is evil mixed with good, blaspheme the obvi- 
ous beauty of nature, and have chimney-comer 
fears about " a great Sphinx who will eat you 
up, if you do not discover her secret." The 
body of the German people, though it bad a 
good shake given it by the French revolution, 
and produced some sprightly children in Wie- 
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land and others^ does not seem to have reco- 
vered yet from the nightmares of it's old eating 
and drinking habits, and it's sedentary school- 
divinity. But I am forgetting the object of this 
part of my conclusion. — ^AU I meant to say 
was, that one melancholy vein in their poetry 
was necessary perhaps for the lively Greeks in 
order to keep sentiment aUve among them, 
and prevent their happiness from running into 
mere levity; but with us of the north, the 
vicissitudes of climate supply this wholesome 
counteraction quite enough; we should be suf- 
ficiently admonished by ^^ the skyey influen- 
ces,'' even if we made the most (which we 
certainly do not) of our green fields and our 
firesides; and he, in my opinion, wishes his 
CQiuntrymen most good, who would see fair 
play between their real wants and a cheerful 
leisure. 



GREENWOODS, 

OR 

ORIGINAL POEMS. 



I doe not know what their sharpe sight may see 

Of late, bat I should thinke it still might be, 

As twas, a happy age^ when on the plaines 

The woodmen met the damseUs. Ben Jonson. 

— Bitter shame hath spoiled the sweet world's taste. 

Shakspeare. 

Under the greenwood tree 

Who lores to lie with me. 

And tnne his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither. 

Here shall he see ^ 

No enemy. Shakspeare. 

Qnel ch* il del da se mostra, e la Natura. 

Lorenzo de* Medici. 

Qnesti fnor di cittii liu^hi, ov*adoma 
Letitia sta, non mai lascianvi al core 
Spnnti la vana Ambition le coma; 
Ne pur on breve d), con lei si^oma 
I/Avaritia, cagion qn\ d'ogni errore. ^ 

LoDovico Paterno. 
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THE NYMPHS. 

IN TWO PARTS. 



THE NYMPHS. 



Dique petitonun, ditit, salvete looontm, 
Tuque novos ccelo terra datura Deos; 

Fluminaqne, et Pontes, quibus lititur bospita tcllus, 
£t Nemorum Pine, Naladumque chorL 

OviDw 



PART 1. 



Spirit^ who waftest me where'er I will. 
And ieest> with finer eye8> what id&nts see» 
Feeling all lovely truth 
\^th the wise health of everlasting youth, 
Seyond the motes of Bigotry's siek eye, 
Or the blind feel of faUe PhlloBophy,— 
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O Spirit, O Muse of mine. 
Prank, and quick-dinipled to all social glee. 
Anil yet most sylvan of the earnest Nine, 
Who on the fountain-shedding hiQ, 
Leaning about among the clumpy bays 
Look at the dear Apollo while he plays ; — 
Take me, now, now, and let me stand 
On some such lovely land. 
Where I may feel me, as I please. 
In delb among the trees. 
Or on some outward slope, with ruffling hair. 
Be level with the air; 

For a new smiling sense has shot down through m 
Ami from the' clouds, like stars, bright eyes a 
beckoning to me. 

Arrived ! Arrived ! O shady spots of ground. 
What cahnness ye strike round. 
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Hushing the soiil as if with hand on lips ! 
And are. ye seen then but of animal eyes^ 
Prone> or side-looking with a blank surmise? 
And do ye hear no finer-fancied words 
Than the sweet whistle of the repeating birds ? 
And are ye haunted of no lordlier trips 
Than the poor stag's^ who startled^ as he sips^ 
Perks up with timid mouthy from which the water 
drips? 

O ye whom ancient wisdom^ in it's graces^ 

Made guardians of these places ; 

Etherial human shapes^ perhaps the souls 

Of poets and poetic womeai^ staying 

To have their fill of pipes and leafy playing^ 

Ere they drink heavenly change ft'om nectar-bowls ', 

You finer people of the earthy 

Nymphs of all names> and woodland Geniuses^ 
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I see you> here and there« amofig the trees^ 
Shrouded in noon-'day resjiit^ of your mirth : 
This hum in air^ which the still ear perceivesi 
Is your unquarrelling voice among the leaves -, 
And now I find^ whose are th^ laughs and stininf 
That make the delicate birds dart do in whisks ai 
whirrings. 

There are the fair-limbed Nymphs o* thig Wood 

(Look ye> 
Whom kindred Fancies have brdttght lifter me!) 
ll)ere are the fisdr-limbed Dryaddi who love nc)0k 
In the dry depth of oaks 3 
Or feel the air in grov^i or pull green dresses 
For their glad heads ikl rooty wildernesses ', 
Or on the golden turf» o*er the dark lines^ 
Which the sun makes when he decline8> 
Bend their white daiQces in and out the piAes. 
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They tend all fcH'ests old> and meeting tteeA, 

Wood^ copse> or queach^ or slippery dell o erhung 

With iatBj and with th^ir duBty apples strewn ; 

And let the visiting heams the boughs among> 

And bless the trunks from dingings of disease 

And wasted hearts that to the night-wind groan* 

They screen the cuckoo when he sings ; and teach 

The mother blackbird how to lead astray 

The unformed spirit of the foolish boy 

From thick to thicks from hedge to layery beech, 

When he would Steal the huddled nest away 

Of yeUow bills> up«>gaping for their fpod^ 

And spoil the song of the free solitude* 

And they^ at sound of the brute^ insolent hom> 

Hurry the deer out of the dewy mora ; 

And take into their sudden laps with joy 

The startled hare that did but peep abroad ; 

And from the trodden road 
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Help the bruised hedgehog. But when tired> they 

love 
The back-turned pheasant/ hanging from the tree 
His sunny drapery 3 
And handy squirrel^ nibbling hastily; 
And fragrant-living bee^ 
So happy^ that he will not move> not he^ 
Without a song 5 and hidden^ amorous dove^ 
With his deep breath 3 and bird of wakeful glovf, 
Whose louder song is like the voice of life^ 
Triumphant o'er death's image -, but whose deep> 
Low> lovelier note is like a gentle wife> 
A poor^ a pensive^ yet a happy one> 
Stealings when day-light's common tasks are done^ 
An hour for mother's work 3 and singing low^ 
While her tired husband and her children sleep. - 

f 

Then^ there the Hamadryads are> their sisters> 
Simpler crown twisters^ 
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Who of one fevourite tree^ in some sweet spot> 
Make home and leave it not. 
Until the ignorant axe downs it*s fine head. 
And then the nymph is fled. 

And there are the Napeads,— names till now 

Scarce known, I know not how. 

To the rich hosom of my mother soil ; 

For they in meads and little comer howers 

Of hedge^row fields take care of the ft'esh flowers. 

Keeping their innocent wealth from early spoil 

Of beasts and blasts, and other blind mishaps. 

For little children's laps. 

And for the poet when he goes to hide him 

From the town's sight, and for the lass beside him. 

*Tis they who nurse in the moist dells 

The mild primrose, and ring the sky-blue bells 

To the bee*s ear in a grass-gliding breeze ; 

Tis they encourage^ and from tearful wet 
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Dry Up the grateftil-breatMng violet; 

And they that set at ease 

The sheath-enfolded fans of rosy bushes^ 

Ready against their blushes } 

And for the Water-Nymphs', their cousins', sake. 

Lay out the lily on the lake i 

And teach the gentle cattle, when they sup. 

To leave the daisy and the buttercup ; 

That when the bright-eyed Sun 

Looks (nit in May to see what h^ been done. 

The laughing meadows may be bold. 

And shew their bosoms to him, white and gold. 

Too fu* for me to see, the Limniad takes 
Her pleasure in the lakes; 
.She, that with hills ^bout her, loves to be 
At once at hcmie and at her liberty. 
Far off I fancy, *twixt their bowery isles. 
Her and her sisters playing their sweet wiles 
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About a boat^ which one pf them sits in 
And wiU not let them win; 

Till comes a sudden gust^ and part^ them with new 
smiles. 

Nor can I see the lightsome-^fiMted maids^ 

The Oreads^ that firequent the lifted mountains j 

Though by the Muses' help I still might shew^ 

How some go leaping by the laughing fountains 

Down the touched crags; and some o'er deep ravines 

Sit listening to the talking streams below ; 

And some in sloping ^bdes 

Of pines Ue musing, or betwixt high screens 

Of fern aind iflow^rs ; of> like parilaoned queens 

Covered £pom heat of the blue silent skies> 

Sit perfumed imderneath the cedam shades. 

Feeding the gazel with his lamping eyes. 

Elsewhere, from ridge to ridge 

They lay the tempest-levelled tree for bridge ; 
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And help down the poor goat 
That stands dose-footed with his shivering coat 
On a lone point 5 and echo the sweet calls 
The herdsman makes^ when singing to their stalk 
The loitering cows with his home-loving strain^* 
That sighs> and carols> and then sighs again> — 
A song the sweeter for a taste of pain : 
And these are the kind terrors^ that with sounds 
Of groans about the air> or earthly quaking^ 
Or great gigantic shadows^ that stand making 
Grestures upon the fog^ warn the low grounda 
Against the dreadful snow-rocks> that at last 
Loosed by the voiceful blast> 
Burst down from their heaped ices; and come raking 
0*er the crushed trees and dwellings nestling under> 
Into the dash*d^up stream^ with loads of misty thun- 
der. 

• The Ranz-de-Vaches. 
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And O ye sweet and coy Ephydriads^ you. 

Why are your names so new 

To islands which your liquid lips serene 

Keep ever green? 

There, there the Ephydriads haunt ;-^there> where 

a gap 
Betwixt a heap of tree-tops^ hollow and dun. 
Shews where the waters run. 
And whence the fountain's tongue begins to lap. 
There lie they, lulled by little whiffling Ume% 
Of rilb among the stones. 
Or by the rounder munnur, glib and flush. 
Of the escaping gush. 

That laughs and tumbles, like a conscious thing. 
For joy of all its future travelling. 
The lizard circuits them -, and his grave will 
The frog, with reckoning leap, enjoys apart. 
Till now and then the woodcock frights his heart 
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With brushing down to 4ip his d»iaty biU* 

Close by^ from bank to bank^ 

A little bridge there is^ a ono'-railed pU^; 

And all is woody^ mossy^ and watery* 

Sometimes a poet from that bridge might 9e^ 

A Nymph reach downwards^ holding by ^ boygh 

With tresses o*er her brow> 

And with her white back stoop 

The pushing stream to scoop 

In a green gourd cup> shining iuniiUy^ 

The riUs^ a littie fiurther onw^rd^ le^v^ 

The shady hollows ; and united^ heave 

A river forth^ that looking ant, 9s 'tw^i^ 

For his fine way> tiirqs> and wi4i "miem^g tsar. 

Lapses^ full-bedded^ between lawpy brims. 

Thence^ from the dazzUng of the nooa> he f 

With darker sides into the wppds, aiid there 
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^aa^es the Nymphs, that in sun-sprinkled ease 
^aunt the white liquid spots, *twixt shade-reflect- 
ing trees. 

rhose are the Naiads, who keep neat 

^e banks from sedge, and from the duU-dropp'd 

feet 
^ cattle that break down the fibrous mould. 
^ey snap the selfish nets, that, overbold, 
^ross the whole river, and might trip the keels 
^ summer boats. Their's are the kind appeals 
^Qd unseen beckoning, holding baits of gi*ass, 
^at win the sheep into their washing- place 5 
^nd they too, in their gentleness, uphold 
^e sighing nostrils of the stag, when he 
fakes to the wrapping water wretchedly ; 
^nd towards the amorous noon, when some young 

poet 
^mes there to bathe, and yet half thrills to do it, 

c 



\ 
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Hovering with his ripe locks^ and £a,ir ligtht lii 
And trying with cold foot the banks and brims 
They win him to the water with sweet fyaxcies, 
TiU in the girdling stream he pants and dances 
There's a whole bevy there in that recess 
Rounding from the main stream : some sleep^ » 

dress 
Each other's locks^ some swim about^ some sit 
Parting their own moist hair, or fingerii^ it 
Lightly, to let the curling air go through : 
Some make them green and lilied coronets ne^ 
And one there from her tender instep shakes 
The matted sedge -, a second, as she svnms. 
Looks round yrith pride upon her easy limbs^; 
A third, just holding by a bough, lets float 
Her slumberous body like a^ anchored boa^ 
Looking with level eye at the glib flakes 
And the strange crooked quivering which 
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sn through the' weltering of the watery glass : 
hers (which. make the rest look at them) pass^ 
odding and smiling> in the middle tide^ ^ 
ad luring swans Qn> which like fondled things 
ye poutingly their hands ; yet following, glide 
Sfiih unsuperfluous lift of their proud wings. 

- ^ 

Uid £ar heyond upon another side, 
lemembrance almost helps me to discern 
Tieir stouter sisters, the great Nereids, turn 
ad toss upon the ocean's lifting billows, 
iking them, banks and pillows^ 
pa whose springiness they lean and ride ; 
|e with an inwai'd back -, some upward-eyed^ 
IDg the sky ; and some with sidelong hips> 
I Which the surface of the water slips. 
|imes, when morning runs along the sea 



f 



Id path, they cross it glancingly; 
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Sometimes they may be seen, going along 

By the red sun-set in a silver throng; 

And sometimes^ when the black clouds send before 

Their windy voices, they come past the shore. 

Stooping in haste, and driving through the foam 

The hunch-backed dolphins home 

But most they love sleek seas and springy sands 

Under green rocks, on days of golden weather , 

And there, in their free beauty, they*ll take hands 

And dance about a boat, which to the shore 

They helped the night before -, 

Or dress their locks with myrtles or pearl bands -, 

Or sit and make them £ems of many a feather 

Which the guU sheds ; or colour, like their own. 

The parted lips of shells that are up thrown, . 

With which, and coral, and the glib sea flowers. 

They furnish their faint bowers. 
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1 have not told your loves -, I have not told 
Your perfect loves, ye Nymphs ! Those are among 
The perfect virtues only to be sung 
By your own glorious lovers, who have passed 
I>eath, and all drear mistake, and sit at last 
In the clear thrill of their hoped age of gold. 



END OF PART THE FIRST. 
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PART 11. 

». . 



^ I thought thus^ a neighbouring wood of elms 
^as moved^ and stirred and whispered loftily^ 
liich like a pomp of warriors with plumed helms^ 
^en some great general whom they long to see 
^ heard behind them> coming in swift dignity -, 
nd then there fled by me a rush of air 
hat stirred up all the other foliage there^ 
iUing the solitude with panting tongues; 
t which the pines woke up into their songs^ 
laking their choral locks 3 and on the place 
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There fell a shade as on an awe-struck &ce 3 
And overhead, like a portentous rim 
Pulled over the wide world, to make all dim, 
A grave gigantic cloud came hugely uplifting him. 

It passed with it*s slow shadow ; and I saw 
Where it went down beyond me on a plain. 
Sloping it's dusky ladders of thick rain ; 
And on the mist it made, and blinding awe. 
The sun, re-issuing in the opposite sky. 
Struck the all-coloured arch of his great eye : 
And up, the rest o* the country laughed again : 
The leaves were amber ; the simshine 
Scored on the ground it*s conquering line 5 
And the quick birds, for scorn of the great cloud) 
Like children after fear, were merry and loud. 

I turned me tow*rd the west, and felt the air 
Thinner and soft, yet nimble on my face ; 
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The sun was shadowed by the ehns ; and made 

A little golden ferment m one place^ 

A strawy fire^—as when withm the shade 

He used to get of old^ and harbour him 

Beside a fountain's brim 

To wait for some sweet- eyed and shapely maid> 

Who often looking round> came winding there^ 

Led by the lustre of his beautiful hair. 

And lo^ there issued from beside the trees^ 
Through the blue air^ a most delicious sights 
A troop of clouds^ rich^ separate^ three parts white^ 
As beautiful^ as pigeons that one sees 
Round a glad homestead reeling at their ease^ 
But large^ and slowly; and what made the sight 
Such as I say^ was not that piled white^ 
Nor their more rosy backs^ nor forward press 
Like sails> nor yet their surfy massiveness 
Light in it*s plenitude^ like racks of snow 
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it Strangely from some Alp to cool the glow 
a long summer-time^ — ^but withlnost fit, ' 
d finishings soul-satisfying show, 
at every cloiid had a bdght Nymph to it,— 
ch for a guide 5 and so those bodies Mr ' 
eyed a nobler impulse than the air, 
jright-eyed, visible thought, — 'beneath whose 

ey Went, straight stemming on their far-seen 
way. 

ist exquisite it was indeed to see 

w those blithe damsels guided variously, 

fore, behind,' beside. Some forward stood 

in well-managed chariots, or puiBued 

eir trusting Way 'ad in iself-moving ones -, 

d some sat up, or as in tilted chair 

th silver back seemed slumbering through thr 

leaned their cheek agaitifit a pillowy plact' 
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As if upon their smiling^ sleepy face 

They felt the air^ or heard atrial tunes. 

Some were like maids who sit to wash their feet 

On rounded banks beside ^ rivtilet ; 

Some sat In shade beneath a curving jut 

As at a small luU-s foot; 

And some behind upon a sunny mound 

With twinkling eyes. Another only shewed 

On the fai* sidi a foot and leg^ th^t glowed 

Under the cloudy a sweeping badk another^ 

Turning her fi'om us like a sucklibg mother 5 

She next> a side^ liftixig h^r atms to tie ' 

Her locks into a flowing knot; a!nd'she 

That followed her/a smooth down-arching thigh 

Tapering with tremulous mass internally. '' - 

Others lay partly sbiik> as if in bed,' 

Shewing a white raised bosom and dark head. 

And dropping out an arm.' Some who apptored 

To railly these &ir idlersy Stoutly steered ' 
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Their clouds and passed them 3 some kept bustling 

round> 
Moving their shifting racks^ as men in boats 
To summer winds alter the sail*s white eoati»>$ 
And- some pushed gently at the baek> and went 
On with the launching influence which they lent 5 
And some drew sideways so. Now you might see 
One with grave settled look> as with sweet vaunts 
Riding in front with an upgathered knee> 
Like the dusk Indian on his elephant : 
Another on a middle heap was raised 
As on a camels who for days has gazed 
Along the desart s tawny atmosphere 
With sheep-like mouth and patient step sincere. 
Hoarding at heart his little watery treasure ; 
And a third rode upon a rounded rack 
As on the eye-retorting dolphin's back> 
That let Arion ride him for the pleasure 
Of his touched harp. The rest had got at | 
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Together^ passing to each other's cloud> 
Or drove them in a crowd, 

TiU^ it would seem, some sweet reminding ray » 
Came sparkling *twixt their talk, and then the} 
broke away. 

And now there was another wond*r6us thing ; 

For this £ur troop, instead of holding on 

TiU they were far and gone. 

Began descending in a growing ring 

Tow*rds that green standing place of mine, the hill 5 

And then I found a lovelier wonder still 3 

?or as they stooped them near, 
|0, I could hear 

low the smooth silver clouds, lapsing with care, 
\ke a bland music to the fawning air, 
p:ig with such a roundly-slipping tune 
i hollow of the great attentive noon. 



1 
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That the tall sky seemed touched^ and all the trees 
Thrilled with the coming harmonies -, 
And the. lair waters looked as if they lay 
Their cheek agamst the sound, and so went kissed 
away. 

• 

And more remains 3 (such things are in Heaven's 

ears 
Besides the grander spheres) : 
For as the racks came sleeking on, one fell 
With rain into a ddl,. 
Breaking with scatter of a thousand notes 
Like twangling pearl 3 and I perceived how she 
Who loosed it with her hands, pressed kneadingly. 
As though it had been wine in grapy coats ; 
And out it gushed, with that enchanting sound. 
In a wet shadow to the ground. 
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^Ut they came on; and I must tell you now 
tow they looked at me smilingly 3 and how 
"hey circled the green mount in a white ring, 
laking a crown to it^ like large^ unspread^ 
^te> dabbled roses upon Flora's head : . 
or so they did > and thus did they all singi — 

Ho ! We are the Nc^heliada, we,^ 

Who bring the clouds from the great sea^ 

And have within our happy care 

All the love 'twixt earth and air. 

We it is with soft new showers 

Wash the eyes of the young flowers } 

And with many a silvery comer 

In the sky> delight the summer ; 

And our bubbling freshness bringing. 

Set the thirsty brooks a singing. 
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Till they run for joy, and turn 
Every mill-wheel down the bum. 

We too tread the mightier mass 
Of clouds that take whole days to pass; 
Apd are sometimes forced to pick 
With fiery arrows through th^ thick> 
Till the cracking racks asimder 
Roll, and awe the world with thunder. 
Then the seeming freshness shoots. 
And clears the air, and cleans the fruits. 
And runs, heart-cooling, to the roots. 

Sometimes on the shelves of mountains 
Do we rest our burly fountains; 
Sometimes for a rainbow run 
Right before the laughing sun 3 



1 
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And if we slip down to earth ■ ■- ■ 
With the rain for change of ifairth, 
\^om-out winds and pattering leaves 
Are what we love;' and dripping eaves 
Dotting on the sleepy stg^ ) 
And a leafy nddk. and lone, 
Where the bark on the small treen 
Is with moisture .always green'; 
And lime^-tr^ee bowers> and^grass^edged lanes 
With little ponds that hold the rains^ 
Where the nice-eyed wagtaib glance^ 
Sipping 'twixt their jerking diance. 

But at night in* heaven we sldepV 
Halting our scattered clouds like sheep; 
Or aro passed with sovereign eye 
By the Moon> who rideth hy 
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With her sidelong &€e serene^ 
Like a most benignant queen. 

Then on the lofty-striking state 
Of the up-coming Sun we wait^ 
Shewing to the world yet dim 
The colours that we catch from him> 
Ere he reaches to his height^ 
And lets abroad his leaping light. 
And then we part on either hand 
For the day; but take our stand 
Again with him at eventide^ 
Where we stretch on either side 
Our lengthened heaps> and split in sho 
Of sharp-drawn isles in sable rows^ 
With some more faint, or flowery red; 
And some^ like bands of hair that spte 
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Across a brow with parted tress 

In a crisp auburn waviness; 

And mellow fervency between 

Of fierj orange^ gold> and green> 

And inward pulpiness intense^ 

As if great Nature's affluence 

Had opened it*s rich hearty and there 

The ripeness of the world was bare. 

And lastly^ after that blest pause> 

The. Sun, down stepping^ half withdraws 

His head from heaven j and then do we 

Break the mute pomp> and ardently 

Sing him in glory to the sea. 

Thus chaunted to me that fair blooming throng 
leaning about the hill on sUvery beds^ 
^ said to me at last^*--Go tell our song 
To such as hang their pale home- withered heads 
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For winter-time^ an4-^;0iir kindness wrong: 

And say^ that they w^t beaij t . ; .^ a 

The more they lmow«n»> the, moist .WAigJhtKkfair^ 

Which stamps upon their fiebds.so £ne a green> 

So glad> so lastingyjet so litfclq se^n. /• v : \ 

Bethink thee oftener too^ Yet add> for all 

The obstinate love and natural, i*\ 

Which thou hast bome>us in despite . , 

Of all thy sunny. dreams ofsouthem.plaiees^ <; \ 

That thou hast been. the first that has had sight 

Of what is ion the i doads,. and* the <kind faces 

Basking on t'other side : , and so we.:!take 

Our journey up through heaven 5 and for the sake 

Of all thy patient looks into the skies. 

We circuit thee> and kiss thy feverish eyes. 

So saying, ibe white clouds a little stirred. 
Like palfreys after rest 3 and every cloud 
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I 

Passed dose to me ; and every lady bowed 

A little from it's side without a word; 

And swept my lids with breathless lips serene^ 

As Alan's mouth was stooped to by a queen. 



MISCELLANIES. 



FANCY'S PARTY. 

A FRAGMENT. 



Jayat ire per ipram 
Aerft, et immepBo spatianteiii viTcre oodo. 

Manilius. 
We take our pleasure through the very air> 
And breathing the great heaVn, expatiate there. 



In this poetic a>mer 

With books about and o*er us. 

With busts and flowers^ 

And pictured bowers^ 

And the sight of fields before us ; 

Why think of these fatalities^ 

And all their dull realities? 



1 
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'Tis fancies now must charm us ; 

Nor is the bliss ideals 

For all we feel. 

In woe or weal. 

Is, while we feel it, real : 

Heaven's nooks they are for getting in> 

When weeping weather's setting in. 

• 
And now and now I see them. 

The poet comes upon me. 
My back it springs 
With a sense of wings, 

« 

And my laurel crown is on me) 
The room begins to rise with me. 
And all your sparkling eyes^with me. 

Far, fer away we're going 
From care and cc«i9U)n-»places, 
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To spots of bliss 

As fine to thi6> ^ '•' 

As your*s to common faces ', 

To spots — but rapture dissipates 

The pictures it anticipates. — 

And hey^ what's this ? the walls^ look^ 

Are wrinkling as a skin does^ • 

And now they are b^it 

To a silken tent^ - 

And there are ehrystal windows^ 

And look ! there's a balloon above^ 

Round and bright as the moon above. 

. ( 

Now we loosen — now — ^take <5are 5 
What a spring from earth was there ! 
Like an angel mounting fierce,. 
We have shot the night with a pierce ; 
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And the iDoon> with slant-up beam^ 
Makes our starting hces gleam. 
Lovers below will stare at the sights 
And talk of the double moon last night. 

What a lovely motion now> 

Smoothing on like lady's brow ! 

Over land and sea we gq. 

Over tops of mountains^ 

Through the blue and the golden glow^ 

And the rain*s white fountains. 

What a pleasure 'tis to be 
Sailing onward smilingly ; 
Not an effort^ not a will> 
Yet proceeding swiftly still ! 
*Tis to join in one sensation 
Business both and contemplation 5 
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Active^ without toil or stress; 
P^ussive^ without listlessness. 

Now we pierce the chilly shroud 
Of a sight-enfolding doud ; 
And could almost crowd together^ 
As at home in wintery weather : 
Now we issue forth to lights 
\^th a swift-eyed scorning ', 
And with gently stooping flight 
Slide us down the simbeams bright^ 
And travel towards the morning. 



xlhr MISC£LIANI£S. 



...::!.1:.:..;-A«i ... 



THOUGHTS OF THE AVON, 

Ohllie ^ WlleiHSibb^H 1817. 



It is the loveliest day that we have had 
Tbis lovely months spairldiag> ^eiiid'fiill<of cheer; 
The sun has a'sfaarp>eye,« yet kind ^and' glad ^ 
Colours are doubly bright: ^ all things' ajlpear 
Strong outlined^ in the "spaeious atmosphere *, 
And through the lofty air the white clouds go> 
As on their way to some celestial show. 

The banks of Avon must look well to day 3 
Autumn is there in all his glory and treasure ) 
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The liver must run bri^t^ the itippks pk^ : 
Their crispeBt times to^boats that rode at leisure; 
The ladies are abroad with cheeks of pleasure; 
And the rich orchards^ m their sunniest robes> 
Are pouting thick with all their winy globes. 



V .• < » 



And why must I be thinking of the pride 

Of distant bowersi as if I had no nest 

To sing in here^ tbough-'by the house*s side? 

As if I could not in a minute> rest 

In leafy fields^ tural^ and self-poesest^ ' 

Having, on one side> Hampstead for my looks. 

On t*other> London^ with it's wealth of books ? 

It is not that I envy 'Autumn there^ 

Nor the sweet river> though my fields have none ; 

Nor yet that in it's all-productive air 

Was born Humanity's divinest son, ' ' 
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That sprightliest> gravest, wisest, kindest one, 
ShjEikspeare ; nor yet, — oh no, — ^that here I miss 
Souls, not unworthy to he named vrifii his : 

No; but it is that on this very day. 
And upon Shakspeare*s stream, a little lower. 
Where drunk with Delphic air, it comes away 
Dancing in perfume by the Peary Shore,* 
Was bom the lass that I love more and more ; 
A fruit as fine as in the Hesperian store. 
Smooth, roundly smiling, noble to the core ; 
An eye for art; a nature, that of yore 
Mothers and daughters, wives and sisters wore. 
When in the golden age, one tune they bore; 
Marian, — ^who makes my heart and very rhymes 
run o'er. 

4 

* Perehore or Pearshore, on the Avon ; so named from 
it's quantity of pears. 
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Tb 
T** L** H**, 

SIX YEARS OLD, DURING A SICKNESS. 



Sleep breathes at last from out thee^ 

My little^ patient Boy ; 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths ofif the day's annoy. 
I sit me down> and think 
Of all thy winning ways; 
Yet almost wish> with sudden shrink^ 
That I had less to praise. 
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Thy sidelong pillowed meekness^ 

Thy thanks to all that aid> 
Thy hearty in pain and weakness^ 
Of fancied faults afraid j 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears> 
These^ these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows I've had> severe ones^ 

I will not think of now; 
And calmly, midst my dear ones> 
Have wasted withidry>browj 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentknd8s>'^r- 
The tears are in their bed. 
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A.lj, first-bom of thy mother^ 

When life and hope were new> 
^ind playmate of thy brother^ 

Thy sister, father too; 
My lights where'er I go. 

My bird, when prison bounds 
y hand in hand companion, — ^no. 

My prayers shall hold th^ round. 

1o say '' He has departed** — 

'' His voice"—" his face*'— is gone j" 
To feel impatient-hearted. 
Yet feel we must bear on j 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 
Unless I felt this sleep ensure 
That it will not be so. 
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Yes^ still he's fixed^ and sloping ! 

This silence too the while — 
It's very hush and creeping 
Seem wliispering us a smile: — 

Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one*s ear^ 
Like parting wings of Cherubim> 
Who say, " We*ve finished here. 



MISQ£E4LANIE£I, U 



To J** H**, FOUR YEARS OLD. 



iHen d* amorU 

Pien di caati, e pien di fiorL— 

Full of little loves for oars, 
FpU pf soDgs, and full of f^wen. 



Ah little mnting lobiuiy^ 
For ey^r bUthe and boiinyj 
And singing noniAy> many. 
With hat just tbityivn vSpon ye; 
Or whistling like the thrushes 
With voice in silver gushes f 
Or twisting random posies 
With daisies^ weeds> ^d Toses ; 
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And strutting in and out so> 
Or dancing all about so. 
With cock-up nose so lightsome^ 
And sidelong eyes so brightsome^ 
And cheeks as ripe as apples^ 
And head as rough as Dapple's^ 
And arms as sunny shining 
As if their veins had wine in } 
And mouth that smiles so truly> 
Heav*n seems to have made it newly> 
It breaks into such sweetness^ 
With merry-lipped completeness ; — 
Ah Jack, ah Gianni mio> 
As blithe as Laughing Trio> 
— Sir Richard, too, you rattler. 
So christened from the Tatler, — 
My Bacchus in his glory. 
My little cor-di-fiori. 



k 
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My trickBome Puck> my Robin> 
Who in and out come bobbing> 
As full of feints and frolic as 
That fibbing rogue Autolycus> 
And play the graceless robber on 
Your grave-eyed brother Oberonj^ 
Ah ! Dick> ah Dolce-riso^ 
How can you^ can you be so ? 

One cannot turn a minute> 

But mischief — ^there you*re in it, 

A getting at my books, John, 

With mighty bustling looks, John ; 

Or poking at the roses. 

In midst of which your nose is 3 

Or climbing on a table. 

No matter how unatable. 




And ttihlii^ \xjf y&«r iqualnt -eye 

And hal^-sk^ teetii with " M«jm't tV 

Or else ynu're ofif <iil playv Jblm> 

Just as jrouTd tie ail day> John> • 

With bat 6^ not> as fad{)pe]is> 

And ther^ you dall^e, sCdd ekii^ httaf&^ 

Or on the grass go roll}2%> 

Or plucking flewir^s, or bo>(eliAg> 

And getting me expenses 

With losing balls o*er fein^es^ 

Or> sis tikie c^Odosrtant trad^ is. 

Are fondle 'by t!he ladies> 

Wkh ^' What a ybting rogij^ this is ! " 

Reforming him ^th Msses^ 

Till suddenly you atf mt. 

As if you bad aii eye out. 

So desperatety teintful^ 

The sound is really fearful -, 
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When> lo> directly Bfter> 

It bubbles into laughter. > 

Ah rogue ! — and do you know> Joha, 
Why 'tis we Urre you so, John ? 
And how it is they let ye 
Do what you Hke> and pet ye, 
Though all who bpk upon ye 
Exclaim '' Ah, Johnny, Johnny!*' 
It is because yaa pleaa^ *eiu 
Still move^ John, than you teaze 'em ; 
Because, tQO> When not pnssent^ 
The thought of you is pleasant; 
Because, though sudt an^lf, John, 
They thmk itfaiat j^ janrseVr John, 
Had s(HDethii^ to condemn too, 
You'4 be as kind to them tob^ < 
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In short> because you're very 
Good-tempered> Jack> and merry; 
And are as quick at giving. 
As easy at receivings 
And> in the midst of pleasure^ 
Are certain to find leisure 
To thinks my boy> of ours. 
And bring us lumps of flowers. 

But see, the sun shines brightly. 
Come, put your hat on rightly. 
And well among the bushes. 
And hear your friends the thrushes -, 
And see what flow*rs the weather 
Has rendered fit to gather -, 
And, when we home must jog, you 
Shall ride my b^k, you rogue you> 
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Your hat adorned with fine le&ves, 
HoTse-chesnut, oak, and vine-leaves ; 
And so, with green o*erhead> John> 
Shall whistle home to bed> John. 



Iviu MISCELLANIES.' 



ON HEARING A LITTLE MUSICAL BOX. 



Dilettevol* suoni 
Faceano intorno V aria tintinnire 
D* armonia dolce, e di concent! buoni. 

Abiosto. 



Hallo ! — ^what? — ^where? — ^what can it be 

That strikes up so deliciously ? 

I never in my life — ^wbat no ! 

That little tin- box playing so? 

It really seemed as if a sprite 

Had struck among ws, swift and lights 

And come from some minuter star 

To treat us with his pearl guitar. 
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Hark ! it taarody ends ihte strain. 
But it gives it o'er again, . 
Lovely thing. It-^^odrun^ along. 
Just as if it kni^w the sokig. 
Touching out> smootii, ickar and tmall. 
Harmony, and shake, and all. 
Now upon the txeble l^i^riiig, . . 
Dancing now as if . 'twere fingering. 
And at last> Updo the >do8e> 
Coming with genteel retXMC., . 

O full oC sweetiiess, ar|apness» eaae. 
Compound of lo^eily smaUiiesse&, 
Accomplished trifle,-f-tell us What 
To call thee, and disgrace thee not. 
Worlds of fancies come about us, 
ThrUl within, and glance without u?. 
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Now we think that there miut be 
In thee some humanity >* 
Such a taste composed and fine 
Smiles along that touch of thine. 
Now we call thee heavenly rain/ 
For thy fresh> continued strain 3 
Now a hail, that on the ground 
Splits into light leaps of sound; 
Now the concert, neat and nice. 
Of a pigmy paradise 3 
Sprinkles then from singing fountains 5 
Fairies heard on tops of mountains -, 
Nightingales endued with art. 
Caught in listening to Mozart : 



* For this and the other beautiful thought in the closing 
line of the paragraph the author is indebted to two friends 
who enjoyed the music with him, — the former to the Gentle- 
man who treated him with it, the latter to a Lady. 
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Stars that make a distant tinkling^ 
While their happy eyes are twinkling: 
Sounds for scattered rills to flow to ; 
Music> for the flowers to grow to. 

O thou sweet and sudden pleasure^ 
Dropping in the lap of leisure^ 
E^ssence of harmonious joy> 
Epithet-exhausting toy. 
Well may lovely hands and eyes 
Start at thee in sweet surprise ; 
Nor will we consent to see 
In thee mere machinery. 
But recur to the great springs 
Of divine and human things. 
And acknowledge thee a lesson 
For despondence to lay stress on. 
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Waiting with a pladd sarrow 

What may come from Heaven to«moitow> 

And the music hoped at last> 

When this jarring life ifl t^ast. 

Come then, for another strain : 
We must hare thee o'er agieun. 
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i 



SONG. 

fFrUten to be set to music hy Vincbnt Novello. 



When lovely sounds about my ears 
Like winds in Eden's tree-tops rise> 

And make me^ though my spirit hears^ 
For very luxury close my eyes, 

Lict none but friends be round about 
Who love the smoothing joy like me> 

That so the charm be felt throughout^ 
And all be harmony. 
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And when we reach the close divine^ 
Then let the hand of her I love 

Come with it*s gentle palm on mine 
As soft as snow or lighting dove 5 

And let^ by stealthy that more than friend 
Look sweetness in my opening eyes, 

"^or only so such dreams should end. 
Or wake in Paradise. 
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HIS DEPARTED LOVE TO PRINCE 

LEOPOLD. 

SET TO MUSIC BY VINCENT NOVELLO. 



AfemaU voice U heard, issuing forth softly and tefiderfy. 

My widowed Love ! 
Recitative of another voice, a man's, 
Harlc> princely mourner ! *tis the voice of her 
You loved on earth> that with her favourite strings 
Comes mingling thvA, like smiling dreams that stir 
The lips of day-sweet Patience. Hark ! She sings ! 

TTie voice returns, 

liook up, look up, and weep not so> 
My Leppold ! My love ! 
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Thou touchest me with such a woe> 

As should not be above. 
Pray be> as thou wast all slang, 
Affectionate and sweety but strong. 

I know> dear love, thou canst not see 
The face that looks on thine 3 

Thou canst not touch or come to me. 
But all this power is mine; 

And I can touch that bosom still 3 

And now I do so> by that thrill ! 

• ■ ■ • 

The night I passed thee from my clay> 
' And kissed thy brow's d^pair^ ' 
I met upon my nibonlight way • 

A hundred spirits ^edr^-^ 
A hundred brides, wiio all, like me. 
Died in that finst sweeit agCHOiy. 



M. I 
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And we inhabit wondrous bowers^ 
. Which though they cannot fade^ 
Have sympathy with the sweet powers 

Of those our smiles obeyed -, 
For as on earth ye spread delight^ 
The leaves are thick and flowers grow bright. 

Then turn thee to thy wonted will. 

Dry thine and others' tears -, 
And we will build our palace still. 

With tops above the spheres; 
And when thou too art fiaincied dead. 
There, there shall be our bridal bed. 



EPISTLES. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD BYRON, 

ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR ITALY AND GREECE. 



Dio ti dia, baroo, ventura.-*— PuLCi. 



Since you resolve, dear Byron, once again 
To taste the far-eyed freedom of the main. 
And as the coohiess lessens in the breeze. 
Strike for warm shores that bathe in classic seas,- 
May all that hastens, pleases, and secures. 
Fair winds and skies, and a swift ship, be yours. 
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Whose sidelong deck ^fibrds> as it cuts on^ 
An airy slope to lounge and read upon 5 
And may the sun> cooled only by white clouds^ 
Make constant shadows of the sails and shroud 
And may there be sweet> watching moons at nij 
Or shows> upon the sea> of curious light -, 
And morning wake with happy-blushing moutl 
As though her husband stiU had '^ eyes of youf 
While fency, just as you discern from far 
The coasts of Virgil and of Sannazzar> 
May see the Nymphs emerging^ here and the 
To tie up at the light their rolling liair. 

I see you n/xw, half eagerness^ half: ea8e>' 1 j 
Ridft o'er tiieTdancingireshnesa oC jtbQ.seas 
I see you now (with, fancy* ft f yesight tQo)i ; 
Find^ with a sfart^ that lovely vision true> 
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While on a sudden^ o^er the horizon's lin^ ( 
Fhoebus looks finrtb with his long fglance divine^ 
At which old Ocean's white and shapely Daughters 
Crowd in the gcdden ferment of the waters^ 
And halcyons broody and there*s a glistering >show 
Of harps> midst bosoms and long arms of snow -, 
And from t£ie breathing sea^ in the God's eye, 
A gush of voices breaks up to the sky 
To hail the laurelled Bard> that goes careering 

by. 

And who> thus gifted>! but must hear and see 
Wonders like these^ approaching Italy ? — 
Enchantress Italy, — ^who bom again 
In Grothic fires, woke to a^sphery strain, - 
And xose. and smiled; ^ far lorelier than before. 
Copier of Greece, and Amazon no more. 
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But altogether a diviner thing'. 
Fit for the Queen of Europe's second spring. 
With fancies of her own, and finer powers 
Not to enslave these mere outsides of ours. 
But bend the godlike mind, and crown it with her 
flowers. » 

Thus did she reign, bright-eyed, with that sweet 

tone 
Long in her ears -, and right before her throne 
Have sat the intellectual Graces three. 
Music, and Painting, and wing*d Poetry, 
Of whom were bom those great ones, thou^ht^- 

fec'd. 
That led the hierarchy of modem taste -, — 
Heavenly Composers, that with bow symphonkias 
Drew out, at last, music's whole soul harmonious ; 
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Poets> that knew how Nature should be wooed> 
With frank address^ and terms heart-understood ; 
And Painters^ worthy to be friends of theirs. 
Hands that could catch the very finest airs 
Of natural minds, and all that soul express 
Of ready concord, which was made to bless. 
And forms the secret of true amorousness. 

Not that our English dime, how sharp soe*er. 
Yields in ripe genius to the warmest sphere ; 
For what we want in sunshine out of doors. 
And the long leisure of abundant shores. 
By freedom, nay by sufferance, is supplied. 
And each man's sacred sunshine, his fire-side. 
But all the four great Masters of our Song, 
Stars that shine out amidst a starry throng. 
Have turned to Italy for added light. 
As earth is kissed by the sweet moon at night 5— 
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Milton for half his styles Chaucer for talea^ 
Spenser for flowers to fill his isles and vales^-. 
And Shakspeare*s self for frames already done 
To build his ei^rlasting piles upon. 
Her genius is mor^ softj harmonious &att ; 
Our's hplder^ deeperi and more masouHne : . • . 
In shorty as woman's sweetness to man's force> 
Less grand> but softening by the intercourse^ 
So thetwo- countries. are^-r-so mAy they be>— ♦- 
England the high-souled man, the charmer Italy. 

But I must finish, and shall chatter less > : < 
On Greece, for reasons which yourself may guess. 
Only .remember what you promised me ' 
About the flask from dark-dwelled Gastalyi^— 
A draught, which but to think of, as I 8it>:] 
Makes the room round me almost turn with wit. 
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Gods I What may not come true^ what dream diving. 
If thus we are to drink the Delphic wine ! 
Remember too elsewhere a certain town^ .! v > 
Whose feune^ you know^ Caesar wUl not hand down^ 

And pray^ my Lord^ in Italy take caFe> ; . 
You that are poet, and have pains to bear> 
Of lovelty girb> that step, across the sight> ' . . 
Like Houris in a.heavenof warmth :im4 lights 
With rosy-cushicMied meuth^i in^dimples^set^ 
And ripe dark tressesi and glib i eyes ofijeiji 
The very language^ from a- WQinaii*S: tongue. 
Is worth the finest of all others sung. 



'(• . . ■; . • - ■•* 



And so adieu^ dear B3rron,T— dear to me 
For many a cause^ disintenestcdly jm-- 
First, for imconscious sympathy, when boySj 
In friendship, and the Muse's trying joys ;— 
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Next for that frank surprise^ when Moore and 

you . 
Came to my cage, like warblers kind and true> 
And told xae, with your arts of cordial lying. 
How weU I looked, when you both thought me 

dying J — 
Next for a rank worn simply, and the scorn 
Of those who trifle with an age free-bom ; — 
For early storms, on Fortune's basking shore. 
That cut precocious ripeness to the core ; — 
For faults unhidden, other's virtues owned 5 
Nay, unless Cant's to be at once enthroned. 
For virtues too, with whatsoever blended. 
And e'en were none possessed, for none pretended ; — 
Lastly, for older friends, — ^fine hearts, held fast 
Through every dash of chance, from first to last ; — 
For taking spirit as it means to be, — 
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For a stretched hand^ ever the same to me^— 
And totals glorious want of yUe hypocrisy. 

Adieu> adieu : — ^I say no more. — Grod speed you ! 
Remember what we all expect^ who read you. 

Hampstead, Jpril, 1816. 
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TO THOMAS MOORE. 



*Ci^t kmXov ffofjifitwri wort fffxavt^o't /jt^XiOvat 

rat ^ iifi ^iv^ptj 

OprtOiS >iaXaytwrt' 



0aXXtt $1 Kott at mrvs v^/odi xo;! 



Here, here sweetly marmar the bees. 
Here talk the quick birds in the trees. 
And the pines drop their nuts at their ease. 

ThbocI 



Dear Tom, who enjoying your brooks 

bowers. 
Live just like a bee, when he's flushest of 
A maker of sweets, busy, sparkling, anc 
Yet armed with an exquisite point to 

ing,— 
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I owe you a letter, and haviiig this time 
Al^iole 8eri6B^ writeto youy seftd them in rhyme > 
^or rhyme, with its air, and its step-springing tune. 
Helps me on, as a march does a soldier in June'5 
And when chattering to yotai I've a something^ about 
■■" tney' ■' -"'^ ■ ■ •• '• ; • . — . !.: • 

That makes all my spirits come dancing &om out me. 

I told you, you know, you should have a detail 
^ Hampstead*s whole merits, — Sheath, wodid, hill, 
and vale, ' ' ' 

And threatened in consequence (only admirie 
The metal one's turned to by dint rtf desire) 

To draw you all near me, — ^vain dog that I was, — 

'. . . 

As the bees are made swarm by the clinking of brass. 

(By the bye, this comparison, well understood, — 
Is, modestly speaking, still better than good y 
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For a man who once kept them in London^ they 8a7> 
Found out that they came here to dine erery day.) 

But at present^ for reasons III give when we meet^ 
I shall spare you the trouble, — I mean to say treat } 
And yet how can I touchy and not linger a while^ 
On the spot that has haunted my youth like a smile } 
On its fine breathing prospects^ its dump-wooded 

glades^ 
Dark pines^ and white houses^ and long-allied shades. 
With fields going down, where the bard lies and sees 
The hills up above him with roofs in the trees ? 
Now too, while the season, — ^half summer, half 

spring, — 
Brown elms and green oaks,-7-makes one loiter and 

sing 5 
And the bee's weighty murmur comes by us at noon> 
And the cuckoo repeats his short indolent tune. 
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And Uttle white clouds lie about in the sun. 

And the wind's in the west, and hay-making begun } 

Even now while I write, Tm half stretched on the 

ground 
With a cheek-smoothing air coming taking me 

round. 
Betwixt hillocks of green, plumed with fern and 

wild flowers. 
While my eye closely foUows the bees in their bowers. 
People talk of " poor insects," (although, by the way. 
Your old friend, Anacreon, was wiser than they) 5 
But l<nd, what a set of delicious retreats 
The epicures live in, — shades, colours, and sweets ! 
The least clumps of verdure, on peeping into *em. 
Are emerald groves, with bright shapes winding 

through *em -, 
^^ sometimes I wonder, when poking down by *em, 
^at odd sort of giant the rogues may think I am. 

G 
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Here perks ftom his arbeur of .ciriniBon.Qi' 
A beau> who slips backward as though he wei 
Here^ over my paper another shall go. 
Looking just like the traveller lost in the 
Till he reaches the writing, — and then, ^ 

eyed it. 
What nodding, and touching, and coasting 
No fresh-water spark, in his uniform -fine 
Can be graver when he too first crosses th 
Now he stops at a question, as who si 

''Hey>" 
Now casts his round eye up the yawn of a 
Now resolves to be bold, half afraid; ji6sh 
And like Gifiard before him, can*t tell what 



J . - 



Oh the wretched transition to insects like 
From those of the country ! To tpwn from i 
Ah, Tom, — ^you wl^oVe run the gay eicde 
And squared it, at last, with your books and 



I 



^ 
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Who in Bond-street by day^ when the press has been 

thickest^ 
Have had all the " digito monstror*' and '^ hie est^** 
^oVe shone at great houses in coach-crowded* 

streets^ 
Amidst lights, wits, and beauties, and musical treats^ 
And had the best pleasure a guest could befieJl, 
In being, yourself, the best part of it all, — 
Can the town (and I*m fond of it too, when I'm 

there) ., , ... 

Can the town, after all, with the country compare ? 



Bat this is a subject I keep for my last, ^ 
I^ke the fruit in green leaves, which conclude a 
repast. — 
le\i. In my next you'll hear ipore of the town 5 
Tin when, and for ever, dear Coz. ^ , ^ . 

Harry Brown. 



/ 
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EXTRACT FROM ANOTHER LETTER TO THE SAM 



Per me si va nella dttii d<deiit&— DAim. 
Through me yon go into tlie cityr-grierijig. 



Would you change^ my dear Tom> your old inor 

of proceedings 
And make a dull end to a passage worth reading^ 
I mean would you learn how to let your wit dai 

W 

town. ^ 



You*d walk some fine morning from Hampsi 



What think you of going by gardens and boll 
Through fields of all colours^ refreshed by t 
showers^ — 
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Some spotted with hay-^codcs^ sonie daik with 

ploughed mould, 
Some changed by the mower from green to pale 

gold, — 
A scene of ripe sunshine the hedges betwixt, 
^ith here and there farm-houses, tree^intermixed. 
And an air in your face, ever fanning and sweet, 
Aod the birds in your ears, and a turf for your 

feet 5 — 
And then, after all, to encounter a throng of 
Canal-men, and hod-men, unfit to make song of, 
Vidst ale-houses, puddles, and backs of street-roads. 
And all sorts of rubbish, and crashing cart-loads. 
And so on, eye-smarting, and ready to choke. 
Tin you end in hot narrowness, clatter, and smoke ! 

lis Swift after Spenser, or daylight with candles, 
A sea-song succeeding a pastoral of Handel's, 
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A sliBp unexpectedi thai: jars one's ii 

The shout-raising &U at the end of^a 

A yawn to a kiss, a flode follow<sd by dust/ 

The hoop of a beauty seen after her bustr 

A reckoning, a parting, a snake in the grass^ 

A time when a tnaa says, ^' V^hat'l Cometo^ 
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BXTOAOr FBOM ANOTHEE TO THE SAME. 



T^. . ^ ■ '' _■■ . • . ' 



». 



THE BERKELEIAN SYSTEM. 



You know^ my dear Tom, that the objects we see, 
Are not, on the whole, what we take *em to be j 
And that colour, shape, sur&ce, are modifications. 
At least more or less, of our purblind sensations. 
A set now of needles, like certain smooth souls. 

Are as rough, on inspection, as old iron poles ; 

The sun, to us dim little critics. Lord love us ! 

Seems hardly worth measuring, hb's so niuch above 
us 3 
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And mcMmtaiDS, like lovers, whatever their bue^ 
When kept at a distance, are sore to look blue. 

The thing is notorious. Nay, as for that matter^ 
To talk about colour is only to chatter -, 
For like a complexion put on for the night, 
'Tis all but a business of (^tics and light -, ^ 
And a pair of red garters, although 'twould be wropg 



Are just, in the dark, — ^like the girl they belong to< 

This truth, though it's stale to the present deep agej 
Had once such e£fect on a good mitred sage. 
That mistrusting those brilliant deceivers the eyeSj 
He resolved tp put fiedth in no sort of disguise 5 
And (how he contrived, I don't know, with St F^ul> 
Concluded there really was nothing at all. 
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Yiends> pictures, books, gardens, like things in 

romances, 
ro him were but fictions, — agreeable fencies ; 
lAnd things not so pleasant, of course, such as aches. 
Wounds, fractures, and thumps, were but cruel 

mistakes. 
Did he cry, '' A thought strikes me,** you turn*d 

round to know 
What thought *twas he spoke of, a kick or bon-mot $ 
Had your brains been displaced by a bullet of lead, 
*Twas a painful idea had got into your head ; 
And did any one speak of a wreck on the ocean. 
He fell, as the crew had done, into a notion. 



1 



i 
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TO WILLIAM HAZLITT. 



Et modb quk nostri spatiantur in nrbe Qnirites, 
Et jpnod^ vfflarum p roxhna nira placeat 

MiuroN, ELeg. 7. 
Enjoying now the range of town kt ease, 
^i now the neighboring rural Ullages. 



Dear HazUtt^ whose tact inteileetHal is «iph 
That %'i^eems to Deel ttuth^ bb one's fiagers dp 

touch, — 
Who in politics, arts, metaphysics, poetics. 
To critics in these times, are health to cosmetics. 
And nevertheless, — or I rather should say. 
For that very reason, — can relish boy's play. 
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And turning on all sides^ tbjrough pleasures and 



Find nothing more precious than laughs and fresh 
airs ;-— 

One's life, I €onceiYe> might go prettily down 
In a dad easy mixtiire of oouatry and town f-^ 
Not iafter the fibshion of most with two houses^ 
Who gossips and gape, and just fellow thdr spouses. 
And let Hieir abode be wherever it will. 
Are the same ¥acant> bouse^-keeping animals still ;-<^ 
Bd^- with due sense of each, and of all that it 

In the 'town, of the town, — ^in the fields, of the 

fields; 
In the one, fer example, to fed as we go on. 
That streets are «bolit us, arts, pieople, and so mij 
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fii t'other, to value the stiUness, the breeze. 
And love to see fitrms, and to get among trees. 



Each his likmg, of course, — so that this be the 

rule. — 
For my part, who went in the city to school. 
And whenever I got in a field, felt my soul in it 
— Spring, so that like a young horse I could roll in it, 
— My inclinations are much what they were. 
And cannot dispense, in the first place, with air; 
But then I would have the most rural of nooks 
Just near enough town to make use of its books. 
And to walk there, whenever I chose to make calls, 
To look at the ladies, and lounge at the staUs. 

To tell you the truth, I could spend very well f 
Vksh mornings in this way *twixt here and Ft 
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'^nd make my gloves' fingers as black as my hat^ 
Iix pulling the books up from this stall and that :— 
llien turning home gently through field and o'er 

style, 
Partly reading a purchase, or rhyming the while. 
Take my dinner (to make a long evening) at two. 
With a few droppers-in like my Cousin and you. 
Who can season the talk with the right-flavour*d 

attic. 
Too witty, for tattling, — ^too wise, for dogmatic j— 
Then take down an author, whom one of us mei^ 

tions. 
And doat, for a while, on his jokes or inventions ; 
Then have Mozart touched, on oiur bottle*s com- 
pletion. 
Or one of your fav'rite trim ballads Venetian : — 
Then up for a walk before tea down a valley. 
And so to come back through a leafy-wall*d aHey, 



M 
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In whicb the sua peeping^ as into a chamber^ 
Loi^'gold on the leaves, tuFning some to she^r 

amber: 
Then tea made by one, who (although my wife she 
'■ ' be),'- ..'_.... - I ' .,•..-,. ..... 

If Jove were to drink it, would jsooa be his . Hebe 5 
Then silence a little,*— a creeping twilight,?— .... 

Then an egg for your supper, with lettuces .white, 
And a moon and friend*s arm to go home with at 

night. 

Now this I call passing a few devout houifi . 
Becoming a world that has friendships and flow- 
ers; 
That has lips also, made for still more than to chat 

tOi 

And if it has rain, has a rainbow for that too. 
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''Lord bless us!** exclaims some old hQnka in a 

sfaop^ . 
" What useless young dogs !*'*-'^«Eid fsJk oombiog a 
crop« 

"How idle !" another cries — ** really a sin!** 

And starting up> takes his first customer in« «.. . 

"At least,** cries anotheri '* it*s nothing but plea- 
sure j" . , 

Thenlongs for the Monday^ quite sick of his Idsulv. 

" What toys !** cries the sage haggard statesman^— - 
^' what stuff!** 

Tfaei^ fillips his ribband, to shake off the sftuff; 

"How proflEuie!** cries the preacher, proclaiming 
his message; 

Then calls God's creation a vile dirty passage. 

" Liips too !'* cries a ▼ixen^-r'^and fidgets^ and stirs. 

And concludes (which is true) that I did*nt mean 
her*s. 
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Yet most of these sages^ dear Will> would i^ree> 
To get what they could out of you and of m&, — 
To stir up their jog- trotting dullness at times 
With your cannonade reas'ning^ or dance of my 

rhymes. 
They only would have us dig on like themselves^ 
Yet be all observation to furmsh their shelves 3 
Would only expect us (inordinate crew!) 
To be just what they are, and delight them all too ! 
As well might they ask the explorers of oceans 
To make their discoveries, as doctors do lotions; 
Or shut up some bees in the till with their money, 
And look, on the Sabbath, to breakfast on honey. 

The secret, in fact, why most people condemn. 
Is not that men differ, but differ with them. 
And yet if the world were put under their keeping. 
Our only resource from a pond would be skiing. 
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I've thought of> sometimes, when amused with 
r these cavils, 

A passage I met with in somebody's travels,— 
I A merchant's, — ^who sailing from Greece to Tri^st^, 
' Grew vex*d with the crew, and avowedly testy. 
Because, as he said, being lazy and Greeks, 
They were always for putting in harbours and 

creeks. 
And mstead of conveying him quick with hb lading, 
(As any men would, who had due sense of trading) 
Could never come near a green isle with a spring. 
But smack they went to it, like birds on the wing; 
And taking their wine out, and strumming their 

hites. 
Fell drinking and dancing, — like so many brutes. 

Ah, Will, there are some birds and beasts, I'm afraid. 
Who if they could pee^ upon some of the trade, 

H 



And see than pale, wnpukiag, pioud, ft 

trust, 
Bfidat their wsioseotted twiligiit,. ami bwL 

dust, 
Woukl womdar what strange Idad of ob 

blisses 
The creatores bad pidced from a woiid SHci 
Imagine, for instance, a lark at the casen 
Stamd gknciag bis head about, deep in am 
Then tumiDg it up to the (dond-^ihreffed : 
Strikes off to the fields with the air in his 
And heaYing aad beamngy^-^thrilFd, qmvm 

evtm. 
Goes mounting his steps of wild music to 

I blame (you*ll bear witness) these trick 

biders 
No more than I (piarrel with bats or ^^b s] 
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Ij all have their uses^ though never so hideous -, — 
ut bats shouldn't feuacy their eyesight prodigious. 

f ou see I ean*t mention the country again^ 
But Tm off like a Harlequin, phinp through the 
pane. 



i 
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TO BARRON FIELD. 



Dear Fields my old friend^ who love strait-forwai 

verse. 
And will take it, like marriage, for better, for 

worse, — 
Who cheered my fire-side, when we grew up togi 

ther. 
And still warm my heart in these times and th 

weather) 
I know you'll be glad to see, under my hand. 
That I*m still, as the phrase is, alive in the land. 
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When you hear^ that since meeting the bHght-^ed 

and witty, 
r ve been asked to an absolute feast in the city 1 

Yes, Barron, no more of the Nelsons and Jervises : 
— Dinner's the place for the hottest of services ; 
— There* s the array, and the ardour to win. 
The clashing, and splashing, and crashing, and din; 
With fierce intercepting of convoys of butter. 
And phrases and outcries tremendous to utter, — 
Blood, devils, and drum-sticks,— *now cut it — the 

jowl there — 
Brsains, bones, head and shoulders, and into the sole 

there! 
The veterans too, round you-^how obviously brave ! 
What wounds and what swellings they bear to their 

grave ! 



u 



iofiie red as a fcrer, some paHid aa deatib^ 
iome baUustrade-legg*d> others pantli^ for breathy 
Jotne jaundiced, some jaded, some almost a jelly, 
Lnd numbers with horrid contusion of belly. 

^o wonder the wee look oa dinners like these^ 
ks so much sheer wsr&re with pain and disease, 
ndeed, you may see by the gestures and grins 
^ich some dishes make, how they wait Ibr one's 

sins;— *■ 
rhe gape of a cod-fisli, and roimd staring eye, ^'' 
rhe daws that threat up from a fierce pigeon pye, — 
!)on*t they warn us, with sighs at which heroes 

might shiver, 
!)f wounds in the midriff, and scars in the liver > 
£ven hares become bold in so desperate a case^ 
Lnd with hollow defiance look full in one*8 &ce. 



3 
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llib mstde, toother day^ a physician declaure> 
That disease^ bon^ fide^ was part of oi&r fare. 
For example^ he held that a plate of green fhiit 
Was not oniy substance^ but colic to boot 5 
That Teal, besides making an exquisite dish. 
Was n fine indigestion, and so was salt fish ; 
That a tongue was most truly a thing to provoke. 
Hasty-pudding slow poison, and trifle no joke. 
Had you asked him accordingly, what was the fare. 
When he dined t'other day with the vicar or may'r, 
He*d have said, '^ Oh, of course, every thing of the 

best. 
Gout, head-ache, and fever, and pain in the chest.*' 
'Twas thus too at table, when helping the meat. 
He'd have had you encourage the people to eat,— 
As *' Pray, Sir, aUow me,— a slice of this gout 5 
I could get no St. Anthony's fire — ^it*s quite out. 
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Mr. P. there> — more nightmare ? my hand's quite 

at leisure ? 
A glass of slow fever ? I*m sure with great pleasure. 
My desir Mrs. H.> why your plate's always empty ! 
Now can*t a small piece of this agony tempt ye ? 
And then leaning over^ with spoon and with smile> 
Do let me. Miss Betsy, — a little more bile ? — 
Have I no more persuasion with you too> Miss 

Virtue } 
A little, I*m sure, of this cough couldn't hurt you.*' 

Now all this is good, and didactic enough 

For those who*d make bodies mere cushions to stuff: 

Excess is bad always ; — ^but there's a relation 

Of this same Excess, sometimes called Moderation, 

Who wonders, and smiles, and concludes you a 

glutton. 
If helped more than he is to turnips and mutton, — 
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A Southey in soups> who though changing his whiin> 
Would still have your living take pattern by him, — 

In short, a Procustes, who'd measure one's dishes, 

« 

As t'other did beds, to his own size or wishes. 

Alas, we might ask every person we meet 
To talk just as we do, as well as to eat, — 
Enjoin the same rest to the brisk and tir'd out. 
One repair to all tenements, shatter'd or stout. 
One pay for aU earnings, contents for all cases. 
Nay, quarrel with people for difierence of faces. 
And turning beside us, with angry surprise. 
Say, '^ Why an*t you like me. Sir, — nose, mouth, 
and eyes ?" 

Each his ways, each his wants 3 and then taking our 

food, 
*Tis exercise turns it to glad-flowing blood. 
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We onist ahuB> it is tnae^ what we find doesa't sul 
With our special diges(tkMi8> — wine, water, or fruit 
But firoiB all kinds of action one thing we may learn,— 
That natare'll indulge ns, provided we earn. 
We study her fields, and find '' books in the brooks ;* 
We range them, ride, walk, sod oome safe ttom 
the cooks. 

Thus I kx)k upon shoes whiten'd thickly with dustj 
As entitling the beu^r to double pye-crost 5 
A mere turnpike tid^et's a passport to lan^^ 
But a row up the Thames lands you safely at ham. 

But here I must finish, or else I shall run 
Through a world of blithe wisdom, and never have 

done. 
And now, after all, why this subject to you. 
To whom I am bidding a long, long adieu ? 
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Why> because not content with two dinners^ you see> 
To take my leave of you, I needs must have three > 
And so have insidiously got you to be a 
True guest of a poet, and dine in idea. 

So here, in your old friend the Barmecide's glass. 
Is to yoo, dear Field, and your new-married fatss. 
May a breath irota blue heaven your vessel attend. 
As true to the last, as you've been to your fiiend^ 
And may all meet again to grow young in our joys. 
And you and I, Barron> be happy oUi boys. 
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TO CHARLES LAMB. 



Othov, whom old Homer would cally were he livings 
Home-loyer> thought-^feeder, abundant-joke-givtiig3 
Whose charity springs firom deep-knowledge> nor 

swerves 
Into mere selfHreflections, or scornful reserves ^ 
In short, who were made for two centuries ago> 
M^en Shakspeare drew men> and to write was to 

know; — 

You'll guess why I can't see the snow-covered 

streets. 
Without thinking of you and your visiting feats. 



EPISTLES. cix 

When you call to reitiembrance how you and one 

more> 
When I wanted it most, used to knock at my door. 
For when the sad winds told us rain would come 

down> 
Or snow upon snow i^drly clogged up the town. 
And dun yellow fogs brooded over it's white, 
^ that scarcely a being was seen towards night, 
^en, then said the lady yclept near and dear, 
''Now mind what I tell you, — ^the L.*s will be 

here." 
^o^ 1 poked up the flame, and she gieyt out the tea, 
^^kl down we both sat, as prepared as could be; 
^^ there, sure as &te, came the knock of you 

two, 
^^en the lanthom, the laugh, and the " Wdl, how 
d'ye dor* ' 



Tken jmxt ppdm tow^rdi the fire, and ymur 6oe 

turned to me, 
Aad skswk and great-iCOttts being fikuie thtjr 

should be,— - 
And due " never saw*s** lieing paid to the weather, 
Wa okeriibed our kneea, and sat sipping togethw. 
And leaviQg the world to the fogs and the fighters, 
Diseussed the pretensions of aD sorts c^ writers 3 
Of Shakspeare^s coerals, all ^liritB dirme; 
Of Chapman, whose Homer*s a fine rough old wine; 
Of Marvel, wit, patriot, and poet, who knew 
Hew to giw&, both at once, Charles and CromweO 

their due ) 
i)t Spenser, who wn^ yoo, wherever yen are. 
In a bow*r of seclusion beneath a sweet star; 
Of Richardson too, who aMels us so long. 
We begin to suspect him of nerves over strong; 



« 



la ^mrt, of ail! tbose iifha give full-measured page« 
Kot forgetting^ SSr Tbomae, my ancestor 8agQ> 
W^o ddigbted (so hafifij'wcare aU Ids digestions) 
In puziding Ins head with imiKKsiUe questions. 

Bat wm, Charles*— joii neirer (so blissful you deem 

me) 
Come knmging^ with ^smA of umbffeHa^ to see me. 
h Tain have we hoped to be set at our ease 
By the rains^ wUk^ you know vised to bring Lamb 

and pease ; 
h vain we kok out like the chiidren in Thomson, 
And say> in our innocence^ " Surely hell come soon." 

'Tk true> I do Hi^ in a va)e>^ at my will> 
With sward to my gateway^ and trees on the hill : 
My hoabtli too gets on; and now autumn Is ndgh^ 
The sun has eome baek> and there's really btaftdcy,. 



citi EPISTLES. 

But then> the late weather^ I thinks had it*s merits, 

And might have induced jou to look at one's spirits; 

We hadn't much thunder and lightning, I own ; 

But the rains might have led you to walk out of 
town 3 

And what made us think your desertion still stran- 
ger. 

The roads were so bad, there was really some dan* 
ger5 

At least where I live 3 for the nights were so 
groping. 

The rains made such wet, and the paths are so 
sloping. 

That few, unemboldened by youth or by drinking. 

Came down without lanthoms, — ^nor then without 
shrinking. 

And reaUy, to see the bright spots come and go. 

As the path rose or fell, was a fenciftd shew. 



EPISTLES. cxiil 

Idke Juries thej seemed, pitching up from their 

iux>ks, 
And twinkling upon us their bright little looks ; 
Or if there appeared but a single, slow light, 
It seemed Polyphemus, descending by night 
^0 walk in his anguish about the green places. 
And see where his mistress lay dreaming of Acis. 

I fancy him now, coming just where she sleeps 5 
He parts the close hawthorns, and hushes, and 

creeps ; — 
I'he moon slips from under the dark clouds, and 

throws 
A light, through the leaves, on her snuling repose, 
fhere, there she lies, bower'd 3 — a slope for her bed ; 
^e branch, like a hand, reaches over her head 3 
Half naked, half shrinking, with side-swelling grace, 
A crook's *twixt her bosom, and crosses her face,-— 



cxiv EPII^TLES. 

The crppjk of her shepherd 3 — and close to her lips 
Lies the Pan-pipe he blows, which in sleeping she 

sips 5 — 
The giant's knees totter^ with passions diverse ; 
Ah, how can he bear it ! Ah^ what could be worse ! 
He*s ready to cry out, for anguish of heart -, 
And tears himself off, lest she wake with a start. 



SONNETS. 



DESCRIPTION OF HAMPSTEAD. 



A STEEPLE issuing from a leafy rise^ 
With fiurmy fields in fronts and sloping green. 
Dear Hampstead^ is thy southern face serene. 
Silently smiling on approaching eyes. 
Within, thine ever-shifting looks surprise. 
Streets, hiUs^ and dells, trees overhead now seen. 
Now down below, with smoking roofis between, — 
A village^ revelling in varieties. 
Then northward what a range^ — with heath and pond. 
Nature's own ground 3 woods that let mansions 
through. 



cxvi SONNETS. 

And Gottaged vales with pillowy fields beyond> 
And clump of darkening pines^ and prospects blu 
And that clear path through aU> where daily mec 
Cool cheeks^ and brilliant eyes, and mom-elast 
feet. 



SONNETS. cxvil 



TO MRS. L. H. 

ON HER MODELLING A BUSTvOF THE AUTHOR. 



\ 



Ah> Marian mine^ the face you look on now 
Is not exactly like my ivedding day's : 
Sunk is it's cheeky deeper-retired it's gaze> 
Less white and smooth it's temple-flattened brow. 
Sorrow has been there with his silent plough^ 
And strait^ stem hand. No matter^ if it raise 
Aught that afiection fisuicies it may praise, 
ft Or make me worthier of Apollo's bough. 
I Loss, after all, — such loss especially, — 
^ Is transfer, change, but not extinction, — ^no; 
I Part in our children's apple cheeks I see ; 
And, for the rest, while you look at me so. 
Take care you do not smile it back to me, 
^ miss the copied furrows as you go. 



cxviu SONNETS. 

TO KOSCIUSKO, 

WHO NEVER FOUGHT EITHER FOR BUONAPARTE OR THE ALLIES. 



*Tis like thy patient valour thus to keep. 
Great Kosciusko, to the rural shade. 
While Freedom's ill-found amulet stfll is made 
Pretence for old aggrei^sion, and a heap 
Of selfish mockeries. There, ias in the sweep 
Of storitiier fields, thdu earnest with thy blade^ 
Transformed, not inly altered, to the spade. 
Thy never-yielding right to a calm sleep. 
Nature, 'twould seem, wouldleave to man's worse wit 
The small and noiiii^r parts of this world's fiume. 
And ke^ the calm green amplitudes of it 
Sacred &om fopperies and inconstaht blame. 
Cities may change, and sovereigns ^ but 'tis fit, 
'Thou, and the country old, be still the same. 

12th November, 1816. 



SONNETS. cxvix 



TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET. 



Grbsn little vaulter in the sunny grass 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 
Sole voice that's heard amidst the lazy noon. 
When ev*n ttie bees lag at the summoning brass } 
And you^ warm little housekeeper^ who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon. 
Loving the fire> and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent monients as they pass ; 
Oh sweet and tiny cousins, that belong. 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
^th have your sunshine 3 both though small are 

strong 
At yoiir dear hearts ; and both were sent on earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song, — 
^^ doors and out, summer and winter. Mirth. 

80th December, 1816, 

/' > .^^ ,-^ '' 
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eu 90NNETS. 



WRITTEN UNDER THE ENGRAVING OF A PORTR/ 
OF RAFAEL, PAINTED BY HIMSELF WHEN : 
WAS YOUNG. 



Rafael ! It must be he $ we only miss 
Something which manhood gave him^ and the & 
A look still sweeter and more thoughtful air 3 
But for the rest^ 'tis every feature his> 
The oval cheek, clear eye^ mouth made to kiss. 
Terse lightsome chin, and flush of gentle hair 
Clipped ere it lettered into ringlets there, — 
The beauty, the benignity, the bliss. 
How sweetly sure he looks ! how imforlom ! 
There is but one such visage at a time ; 
'Tis like the budding of an age new bom. 
Remembered youth, the cuckoo in the prime. 
The maid's first kiss, or any other thing 
Most lovely, and alone, and promising. 



SONNETS. cxxl 



TO MISS K. 

WRITTEN ON A t>IBC£ OF PAPER WHICH HAPPENED TO BB 
HEADED WITH A LONG LIST OF TREES. 



Thbrb^ Bess/ your namesake held not sceptred hand 
Under a <:anopy^ so full and bright^ . 
Not even that which Spenser hung with lights 
And little shouldering angels made expand^ 
When she sat arbitress of £Eury-]and« 
Fancy a sun o*er head^ to make the sight 
Warm outwards^ and a bank with daisies white> 
And you're a rural queen> finished and ^Euined. 
And now what sylvan homage would it please 
Your Leafyship to have ? bracelets of berries. 
Feathers of jay8> or tassels made of cherries> 
Strawberries and milk^ or pippins crisp to squeeze? 
'So, says your smile, — ^but two things richer fair, 
A verse, and a staunch friend ; — and here they are. 



cxxii SONNETS. 



TO PERCY SHELLEY, 

ON THE DEGRADING NOTIONS OF DEITY. 



What wonder, Percy, that with jealous rage 
Men should de&me the kindly and the wise. 
When in the midst of the all-beauteous skies. 
And all this lovely world, that shoidd engage 
Their mutual search for the old golden age. 
They seat a ghantom, swelled into grim size 
Out of their own passions and bigotries. 
And then, for fear, proclaim it meek and sage ! 
And this they call a light and a revealing ! 
Wise as the clown, who plodding home at night 
In autumn, turns at call of fancied elf. 
And sees upon the fog, with ghastly feeling, 
A giant shadow in it's imminent might. 
Which his own lanthom throws up ftt)m himself. 



SONNETS. cxxiii 



TO •THiE SAME. 



Yet, Percy, hot for £his, should he whose eye 

Sees loveliness, and the unselfish joy 

Of justice, turn him, like a peevish boy. 

At hindrances ancl thwartings -, and deny 

Wisdom's divinest privilege, constancy ; 

That which most proves him free from the alloy 

Of useless earth, — ^least prone to the decoy 

V 

That clamours down weak pinions fi'om the sky. 
The Spirit of Beauty, though by solemn quires 
Hourly blasphemed, stoops not from it's calm end. 
And forward breathing love, but ever on 
Rolls the round day, and calls the starry fires 
To their glad watch. Therefore, high-hearted fiiend. 
Be still with thikie own task in unison. 



cxxiv SONNETS. 

TO 

HENRY ROBERTSON, JOHN GATTIE, AND 
VINCENT NOVELLO, 

NOT KEEPING THBIR APPOINTED HOUR. 



Harry, my friend, who fiill of tasteful glee. 
Have music all about you, heart and lips; 
And, John, whose voice is like a rill that slips 
Over the sunny pebbles breathingly; 
And, Vincent, you, who with like mastery 
Can chace the notes with fluttering finger-tips. 
Like fairies down a hill hurrying their trips. 
Or sway the organ with firm rojralty; 
"Why stop ye on the road ? The day, 'tis true. 
Shews us as in a diamond all things clear. 
And makes the hill-surmounting eye rejoice. 
Doubling the earthly green, the heavenly blue 5 
But come, complete the charm of such a sphere. 
And give the beauty of the day a voice. 



SONNETS. CMT 



TO JOHN KEATS. 



Tis well you think me truly one of those> 
Whose sense discerns the loveliness of things ', 
For surely as I feel the bird that sings 
Behind the leaves, or dawn as it up grows. 
Or the rich bee rejoicing as he goes. 
Or the glad issue of emei^ng springs. 
Or overhead the glide of a dove s wings. 
Or turf, or trees, or, midst of all, repose. 
And surely as I feel things lovelier still. 
The human look, and the harmonious form 
Containing woman, and the smile in ill. 
And such a heart as Charles's,^ wise and warm,-— 
As surely as all this, I see, ev*n now. 
Young Keats, a flowering laurel on your brow. 
• Charles C. C, a mutual friend. 



i 



cxxvi SONNETS. 



ON RECEIVING A CROWN OF IVY FROM THE SAME. 



A CROWN of ivy ! I submit my head 

To the young hand thiit gites ?t,-^young, *tis tme. 

But with a right, for 'tis a pioet's too. 

How pleasant the leaves Beel ! and how they spread 

With their broad angles, like a nodding shed 

Over both eyes ! and how complete and new. 

As on my hand I lean, to feel them st^ew 

My sense with freshness, — Fabcy's rustling bed ! 

Tress-tossing girls, vrith smell of flowers and grapes 

Come dancing by> and downward p^ing cheeks. 

And up-thrown cymbals, and Silenus old 

Lumpishly borne, and many trampling shapes, — 

And lastly^ with his bright eyes on her bent, 

Bacchus, — ^whose bride has of his hand £ast hold. 



SONNETS. cxxvii 



ON THE SAME. 



It is a lofty feeling^^ yet a kind^ 

Thus to be topped with leaves 3 — ^to have a sense 

Of honour-shaded thought^ — an influence 

As from great Nature's fingers^ and be twined 

With her old, sacred, verdurous ivy-bind. 

As though she hallowed with that sylvan fence 

A head that bows to her benevolence. 

Midst pomp of fancied trumpets in the wind. 

"ns what's within us crowned. And kind and great 

Are all the conquering wishes it inspires, — 

Ix)ve of things lasting, love of the tall woods, 

liove of love's self, and ardour for a state 

Of natural good befiittng such desires. 

Towns without gain^ and haunted solitudes. 



cxxviii SONNETS. 



TO HORATIO SMITH. 



With what a fine unyielding wish to bless^ 

Does Nature^ Horace, manage to oppose 

The town's encroaehments ! Vulgar he, who goes 

By suburb gardens which she deigns to dress^ 

And does not recognize her green caress 

Reaching back to us in those genial shows 

Of box-encircled flowers and poplar rows> 

Or other nests for evening weariness. 

Then come the squares, with noon-day nymphs 

about 3 
Then vines, and ivy 3 tree tops that look out 
Over back waUs 3 green in the windows too 3 — 
And even where gain huddles it*s noisiest rout> 
The smile of her sweet wisdom will break through^ 
For there^ dear Horace^ has she planted you. 



SONNETS. cxrix 



TO BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 



Hati>on> whom now the conquered toil confesses 
Painter indeed^ gifted> laborious, true. 
Fit to be numbered in succession: due 
With Michael, whose idea austerely presses. 
And sweet-soul'd Raphael with his amorous tresses j 
Well hast thou urged thy radiant passage through 
A host of clouds; and he who with thee grew. 
The bard and friend, congratidates and blesses. 
*TiB glorious thus to have one's own proud willi 
And see the crown acI(:nowledged that we earn 5 
But nobler yet, and nearer to the skies. 
To feel one*s-self, in hours serene and still. 
One of the spirits chosen by heaven to turn 
The sunny side of things to human eyes. 

1816. K 



cxix SONNETS; 



TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOL: 

ON HIS LINES UPON THE STORY OF RIMINI. 



Reynolds, whose Muse, firom out thy gentle 

braces, . . 

Holding a little crisp and dewy flower. 
Came to me in my close-entwined bower. 
Where many fine-eyed Friendships and glad 6r 
Parting the boughs, have looked in with like f 
And thanked the song which had sufficient poi 
With Phoebus to bring .back a wanner hour. 
And turn his southern eye to our green places 
Not for this only, but that thou dost long 
For all men's welfsure, may there be a throng 
Of kind regards, wherever thou appearest ; 
And in thy h<une, firm-handed Health, a song 
Girt with rich-hearted fiiepds, and she the ne 
To whom the warble of thy lip is dearest. 



SONNETS. cixai 



TO -, M.D. 

ON HIS GIVINO ME A LOCK OF MILTON*S HAIR. 



i 



I ¥SLT my spirit leap^ and look at thee 
Througli my changed colour with glad grateful stare^ 
^ When BSber shewing us this glorioiis hair^ 
^ Thou didst turn short, and bending pleasantly 
^ ^ With gracious hand gav*st the great lock to me. 
I An honouring gift indeed ! which I will wear 
About me^ while I hreathe this strenuous air> 
That nursed his Apollonian tresses free, 
rn wear it, not as my inherited due, 
(For there is one, whom had he kept his art 
jg For Freedom still, nor left her for the crew 
P^ r Of lucky slaves in his misgiving heart, 

I would have begged thy leave to giVe it to) 
^et nxjt without some claims, though far apart. 



cMxii SONNETS. 



TO THE SAME, 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



It lies before me there, and my own breath 
Stirs it's thin outer threads, as though beside 
The living head I stood in honoured pride. 
Talking of lovely things that conquer death. 
Perhaps he pressed it once^ or underneath 
Ran his fine fingers, when he leant, blank-eyed. 
And saw, in £euicy, Adam and his bride 
With their heaped locks, . or his own Delphic wreai 
There seems a love in*hair, though it be dead. 
It is the gentlest, yet the strongest thread 
Of our frail plant, — a blossom from the tree 
Surviving the proud trunk 3 — ^as if it said. 
Patience and Gentleness is Power. In me 
Behold afiectionate eternity. 



SONNETS. cxxxiii 



TO THE SAME, 

ON THE SAME OCCASION. 



A LIBERAL taste, and a wise gentleness 

Have ever been the true physician's dower. 

As still is visible in the placid power 

Of those old Grecian busts ', and helps to bless 

The balmy name of Haller, and the address 

Of cordial Grarth^ and him in Cowley's bower, 

Harvey 3 and Milton's own exotic flower. 

Young Deodati, plucked from his caress. 

To add to these an ear for the sweet hold 

Of music, and an eye, ay and a hand 

For forms which the smooth Graces tend and fbUow, 

Shews thee indeed true ofispring of the bland 

And vital god, whom she of happy mould, 

^e Larisssan beauty, bore Apollo. 



vadr SONNETS. 



THE NILE. 



r flows through old hushed ^gypt and it*s sands^ 
ake some grave mighty thought threading a dream> 
Lnd times and things^ as in that vision^ seem 
keeping along it their eternal stands^ — ^ 
/aves^ pillars^ pyramids, the shepherd bands 
?hat roamed through the young world, the glory 

extreme 
)f high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 
rhe laughing queen that caught the world's great 

hands, 
rhen comes a mightier silence, stem and strong, 
b of a world left empty of its throng, 
knd'tiie void weighs on us } and then we wake, 
\nd hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
rwixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Tur own calm journey on for human sake. 



I 



SONNETS. 



exnw 



TO THOMAS STOTHAKD, R.A. 



Thy fancy lives in a delightful sphere^ 
Stothard> — ^fit haunt for spirit so benign 3 
For never since those southern masters fine^ 
Whose pictured shapes like their own souls appear 
Reflected many a way in waters clear> 
Has the true woman's gentle mien divine 
Liooked so> as in those breathing heads of thine^ 
With parted locks^ and simple cheek sincere. 
Therefore^ against our climate's chilly hold> 
Thou hast a nest in sunny glades and bowers -, 
And there, about thee, never growing old. 
Are these &ir things, clear as the lily flowers. 
Such as great Petrarch loved, — only less cold. 
More truly virtuous, and of gladdening powers. 
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HOMER. 



THE 



^IRST RE-APPfiARANCE OF ACHILLES; 
ANB ITS EFFECTS. 



Avrecf A^attot 

*rtyo>TMy ;t. T. A« 

Iliad^ Lib. 18, v. 148. 



bo now the Greeks^ with war-cries fiiU of docim^ 
ilying from underneath the slaughterer Hector^ 
lad reached their ships and the Hellespont ; nor yet 
[ad they been able froiu the press to drag 
:;hiUes' household friend^ the dead Patrocfuss 



4 HOMER. 

For men and horse> and Hector^ Priam's son^ 
Followed him up> like the fierce strength of fire. 

Thrice did great Hector drag him hy the feet 
Backward^ and loudly shouted to the Trojans 5 
And thrice did the Ajaces^ springy-strength'd. 
Thrust him away 5 yet still he kept his ground. 
Sure of his strength; and now and then rushed oi 
Into the thick, and now and then stood still. 
Shouting great shouts; — and not an inch gave h( 

And as night- watching shepherds in the fields 

Find all their efibrts vain to drive away 

A starved and fiery lion from a carcase ', 

So found the two great-helmed chiefis, to scare 

Hector, the son of Friam, from the dead. 

And now he would have dragged him off, and gaim 
I^iispeakable praise, had not wind-footed Iris, 



HOM£R. ^ 

^c^uiiig a secret message from Heaven*s queen> ^ 
Come sweeping from Olympus* top to bid 
Achilles arm him. Close to him she shot^ 
And thus accosted him in winged words : — 

'' Up> thou most overwhelming of mankind> 
Pelides : — ^there's a dreadful roar of men 
For thy friend's body at the ships^ and thou 
Must rescue him. They slay each other there^ 
Some in their rage ta rescue the dead corpse. 
And some to drag it to the windy towers 
Of Ilion^ the illustrious Hector most. 
Already does he think to fix. aloft 
The head on spikes, cut from the gentle neck. 
Up then, nor keep thee longer : — blush to think 
What shame it would be to thee, should Patroclus 
Be pastime for the teeth of howling dogs> 
Or one irreverent thing come to the dead.'* 



6 HOMER. 

To her U^ oonquering-footed chief divma^'^ 
^' What god has sent tliee to iiie> godd^s Iri 

And Iris the unndf-footed thus replied :— ^ 
'' Juno> the glorious bed-fellow of Jove 3 
Nor know6 it he^ the lofty-throned^ nor any 
Of all that live about the snowy Olympus." 

And her again addressed the swift of foot:— 
^^ But how am I to go into the press } 
They are aU armed; and ray dear mother bs 
Wait^ till I saw her with these &jres return 
With beautiful arms from Vulcan; for I knq 
What other glorious armour I could wear> 
Except the shield of Telamonian Ajax ; 
And he, I trust, crowds with the foremost, m 
About him with his spear for dead Patroclus. 

And him again wind-footed Iris .thus : — 



^ 



HOMBR. f 

" We know full well^ that others b^ve their umifl; 
But do thou^ nevertheleas^ just as thou 9tt> 
^ to the trench^ and stand there^ and be seen) 
^at from the fight the Trojans may hold back> 
Awe-stricken> and the Greeks have time to breathe«'* 

' So saying) the rapid Iris disappeared.' 
But up Achilles rose> the loved of heavenj 
And on his powerful shoulders Fallas cast 
Her bordered segis -, and about his head 
She put the glory of a golden mist^ 
From which there burnt a fiery-flaming light. 
And as when smoke goes heavenward frofBi a town 
In some §xc island^ which it*s foes besi^e^ 
Who all day long with dreadful martialness 
Have poured from their own town 5^— -soon as the 

sun 
Has set^ thick lifted fires are visible^ 
Wliich> rushing upward^ make a light in the sky> 



8 HOMER. 

And let the neighbours Igoiow^ who may perhaps 
Bring help across the sea; so from the head 
Of great Achilles went up an effulgence. 

Upon the trench he stood^ without the wall^ 
But mixed not with the Greeks^ for he revered 
His mother*s word ; and so^ thus standing there. 
He shouted; and Minerva, to his shout. 
Added a dreadful cry -, and there arose 
Among the Trojans an unspeakable tiunult. 
And as the clear voice of a trumpet, blown 
Against a towi^ by spirit-withering foes. 
So spnmg the clear voice of ^acides. 
And when they heard the brazen voice, their mind 
Were all awakened 5 and the proud-maned horses 
JElan with the chariots round, for they foresaw 
Calamity; and the charioteers were smitten. 
When they beheld the ever-active fire 
Upon the dreadfol head of the great-minded one^ 



fiuming; for bright-eyed Pallas made it bum. 
Thrice o'er the trench divine Achillea ahouted j 
And thrice the Trojans and thdr great allies 
Rolled back ; and twelve of all their noblest men 
Then perished, crushed by their own arms and 
chariota. 

But from the throng the Greeks dragged forth 

Patroclns 
Fondly, and bore him off upon his bier; 
And his old comrades came about him, weeping. 
Achilles joined them, pouring forth warm tears, 
Whea he beheld his true companion stretched 
Out on his funeral bed, torn with the spear ; 
For 'twas himself that sent him to the fight 
With horse and chariot, nor received him more. 



10 HOMER. 



PRIAM, IN ANGUISH AT THE LOSS OF HECTOR, 
AND GETTING READY TO GO AND RANSOM 
THE BODY, VENTS HIS TEMPER ON HIS SUB- 
JECTS AND CHILpREN. 



Oixoi f f f 0T/ yoo^, *ort (a nXd^Tf xrSnovarts ; 

Iliad, Lib. 24, v. 239. 



*^ Off, with a plague, you scandalous multitude, 

« 
Convicted knaves, have you not groans enough 

At home, that thus you come oppressing me ? 

Or am I mocked, because Saturnian Jove 

Has smitten me, and taken my best boy ? 

But ye shall feel, yourselves 5 for ye wiU be 



HOMER. a 

Much easier fpr the Qreeks to rage among 
Now he is gone 5 but J, before I see 
That time, and Troy laid waste and trampled on. 
Shall have gone down into the darksome house." 

So saying, with his stick he drove them off. 
And they went out, the old man urged them so. 
And he called out in anger to his sons. 
To Helenus, and Paris, god-like Agathon, 
And Pammon, and Antiphonus, and Polites 
Loud in the tumult, and Deiphobus, 
Hippothous, and the admirable Dius ;— «- 
These nine he gave his orders to, in anger :-— 

''Be qtdcker, do, and help me, evil children, 
Down-looking set ! Would ye had all been killed. 
Instead of Hector, at the ships. Oh me ! 
Curs*d creature that I am ! I had brave sons. 
Here in wide Troy, and now I cannot say 
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That one la left me> — ^Mestor^ like a god. 
And Troilus, my fine-hearted charioteer. 
And Hector, who, for mortal, was a god. 
For he seemed bom, not of a mortal man. 
But of a god ; yet Mars has swept them all -, 
And none but these convicted knaves are left me. 
Liars and dancers, excellent time-beaters. 
Notorious pilferers of lambs and goats ! 
Why don t ye get the chariot ready, and set 
The things upon it here, that we may go ?" 

He said 5 and the young men took his rebuke 
With awe, and brought the rolling chariot fortli 
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PRIAM AT THE FEET OF ACHILLES. 



'Cls apet ^urna-as »7rt0ri vpos (jMKpov OXv/avov 

iLiADy Lib. 24, T. 468w 



So saying. Mercury vanished up to heaven* 
And Priam then alighted from the chariot^ 
Leaving Idoeus with it> who remained 
Holding the mules and horses 3 and the old man 
Went straight in-doors, where the beloved of Jove, 
Achilles sat> and found him there within. 
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The household sat apart; and two alone> 

The hero Automedon> and Alcimus> 

A branch of Mars^ stood by him. They had been 

At meals^ and had not yet removed the board. 

Great Priam came^ without their seeing him^ 

And kneeling down> he grasped Achilles* knees> 

And kissed those terrible hands^ man-slaughteringy 

Which had deprived him of so many sons. 

And as a inan> who is pressed heavily 

For having slain anbther> flies away 

To foreign lands, and comes into the house 

Of some great man, and is beheld with wonder 3 

So did Achilles wonder, to see Priam 5 

And the rest wondered, looking at each other. 

But Priam, praying to him, spoke these words :— - 

'' God-like Achilles, think of thine own father. 
Who is, as I ain, at the wea^ door 
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Of age : aM though the neighbotiriz^ cfaiefii may 

rex him> 
And he has none to keep his evils off. 
Vet, when he^hear^ that thoa.art still alive> 
Be gladdens inwardly 5 and daily hopes 
To see his dear son coming batik froto Troy. 
But I, forbidden creature ! I had once 
Brave sons in Troy^ and no# I caUnot say 
That one is hit itoe. fifty children had h 
When the dreeks came; hinieteen were of ot» 

wombf 
The rest Hiy w6lnen bore me in my house. 
The knees dS Andxcy of these fierce Mars has loos- 
ened f 
And he wi6 had no peer> Troy's ffiop and thdrs^ 
Hon hftst tMtL UQed ndfvr> fitting Sto^ h^ oduntry. 
Hector -, and for his sake am I come here 
To ransom him> bringing a countless ransom. 
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But thou> AchiUes> fear the gods^ and think 
Of thine own father> and have mercy on me; 
For I am much more wi*etched^ and have borne 
What never mortal bore> I think, oif earth> 
To lift unto my mouth the hand of him 
Who slew my boys.** 

He spoke j and there arose 
Sharp longing in Achilles for his £aither ; 
And taking Friam by the hand, he gently 
Put him away 3 for both shed tears to think 
Of other times 5 the one, most bitter ones 
For Hector, and with wilful wretchedness 
Lay right before Achilles -, and the other> 
For his own Either now, and now his friend 5 
And the whole house might hear them as the) 
moaned. 
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• 

fiat when divine Achilles had refreshed 
His soul with tears> and sharp desire had left 
flis heart and limbs> he got up from his throne^ 
And raised the old man by the hand> and took 
Pity on his grey head and his grey chin. 
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MERCURY GOING TO THE CAVE OF 

CALYPSO. 



Odyss. Lib. 5, t. 43. 



He said ) and straight the herald Argicide 
Beneath his feet the feathery sandals tied^ 
Immortal^ golden^ that his flight could bear 
O'er seas and lands^ like waftage of the air 3 
His rod too> that can close the eyes of men 
In balmy sleep^ and open them again> 



He took> 2tadln)i^§itkkhsaidyW9^ 
Till from Tieriai's ;t0p.th6 i^ descryija^^ ^ . u f^ x . 
Dom^.td it sfaedr he dropp*d> aadsdoared'apvnqr' ' 
liike the wild gull^ that fishing o*er the haijr 
Flap» dii> wit|i puikms dipfiiii§ in tke^briiie > 
So went on the &r sea. the shape dkfkne, 

Aiid iiO¥r aiririDg at the isle^ he^ria^. : 
Oblique^ and landing ,yritk'8ubsided.iKdBg^^ 
Walks to^be eayern *twixt thetall gr«en Fftdfidy 
Where dweit the Go(|dess wilh theknrely looks^ o 
He paus*^ 5 andihere came oa hsm^aahe stood, 
A smell of citron uid of cedarD^txxl^ 
That threw a perfume all about the isle 3 
And she within sat spinning all the while^ 
And sang a lovely song> that made him hark and 
smile. 

A sylvan nook it was> grown round with trees^ 
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Poplars^ and elms^ and odorous cypresses^ 
In which all birds of ample vnng, the owl 
Andhawk^ had nests^ and broad-tongued watei 

fowl. 
The cave in front was spread with a green vine. 
Whose dark roiind bunches almost burst with wine 
And from four springs, runnmg a sprightly race. 
Four fountains, clear and crisp, refresh*d the place 
While aU about, a meadowy ground was seen. 
Of violets mingling with the parsley green : 
So that a stranger, though a god were he. 
Might well admire it, and stand there to see ; 
And so admiring, there stood Mercury. 
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THE RURAL JOURNEY. 

Idyll VII. 



Once on a time myself and Euciitus 

Went out of town^ taking Amyntas with usj 

To join a sacrifice to Ceres> made 

By Phrasidamus and Antigenes> 

Sons of Lycopetis> and descended too 

(If that is any thing) from Clitias^ 

Ay> and from Chalcon, who with his stout knee 

Against the rock dug up the Burian fountain^ 

Whtire ehns and poplars make a shadowy grove 
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Full-haired^ and keep a covert of green leaves. 

We had not got half way, nor yet discerned 

The tomb of Brasilas, when we overtook 

Travelling along, a &vourite of the Muses»— 

A goatherd, of the name of Lycidas 3 

And goatherd well he seemed 3 for on his shoulders 

There hung a whitish goatskin, hairy and thick. 

Smelling of the fresh curd ; about his body 

Was an old vest, tied with a woven girdle 5 

And in his hand he bore a crooked stick 

Made of wild olive. Placidly he turned, 

A little smile parting his kindly mouth. 

And with a genial eye accosting me. 

Said, '' Ah, Theocritus ! and where go you 

This burning noon, when lizards are asleep 

Within the hedges, and the crested lark 

Reju'esses his fine madness } Is it a feast- 

You*re making haste to, or a vintaging. 

That thus you dash the pebbles with your swdals ?** 
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*^^ Dear Lycidas," cried J, *' you talk indeed 
Lake one whom all agree> shepherd and reaper. 
To pipe among them nobly, — ^which delights me 5 
And yet I trust I am your equal too. 
It is a feast we're going to. Some friends 
Keep one to day to the well-draperied Ceres, 
Mother of Earth, and offer their first fruits 
For gratitude, their gamers are so fuU. 
But come; — ^as we have lighted on each other. 
Let us take mutual help, and by the way 
PoMtoralize a little : for my mouth 
Breathes also of the Muse ; and people call me 
Greatest of living song j — a praise, however. 
Of which I am not credulous, — no, by Earth ; 
For there's Philetas, and our Samian too. 
Whom I no more pretend to have surpassed. 
Than frogs the grasshoppers.*' 
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Wdl J— 'We agreed ; 
And JLycidas^ with one of hiff sweet smiles. 
Said, '^ You must let me give yDu> when we finish^ 
This olive-stick, Ibr you have proved yourself 
A scion tfuly from the stock of Jove. 
I also hitethe bniiderthat pretend^ 
To rival mountain-tops, and just as much 
The petty birds that with ^ridiculou^ tdtt 
Chattn: and chuff agatmst tiie Chian warUer. 
But come>-^let us begin, Theocritus.*^ 
Well,— 111 be firat then. Tell me if you like 
This little jnece, ftiend, which I hammered out 
The other day when I was onf the mountain* 

Ageanax, if he forgets me not 
His foithfiil friend, shall safely cross 4he seas 
To Mitylene, both whoi the soath wind. 
Warned by the westering kids, adds wet to wet. 
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And when Orion di^ hifi sparklkig feet. 
Let halcyons smooth the hillows> and make still 
The west wind and the fiercer eaat> whidi itin 
The lowest sea*woeds ;-^halcyons> of all birds 
Dear to the biue^eyed Nymphs, and fed by them» 
Let all things &vour the kind yoyager> 
And land him safely |--T4nd that day> will J, 
Wearing a crown of n>ses or white violets. 
Quaff byrmy fire^side Pteleatic wine 3 
And some one shall dress beans ; and I will have 
A nebie couch, to lie at ease upcm. 
Heaped up of asphodel and yielding herbs ; 
And th^e.ril drii^> in a divine repose, 
CaUin^ to mind Ageanax, and drain 
With ^dinging lips the goblet to the dregs : 
And ther« i^iall be two shepherds to pky to me 
Upon tiliepipei and Tityrus, standing by. 
Shall sing how Daphnis was in lore with Xei^, 
And used to walk the mountain, while the oaks 
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Moaned to him on the hanks of Himera f 
And how he melted in his love away> 
Like snows on Athos^ or on Rhodope, 
Or Haemus^ or the fieirthest Caucasus * — 
And Tityrus shall sing also^ how of old 
The goatherd hy his cruel lord was bound> 
And left to die in a great chest ^ and how 
The husy bees^ up coming from the meadows 
To the sweet cedar^ fed him with soft flowers^ 
Because the Muse had filled his mouth with nectar. 
Yes^ all these sweets were thine^ blessed Comatas; 
And thou wast put into the chesty and fed 
By the blithe bees^ and passed a pleasant time. 
Would that in my time also thou wert livings 
That we might keep our flocks upon the mountaiii^ 
And I might hear thy voiee> while thou shouldst He 
Under the oak-trees or the pines> and modulate 
Thy pipe deliciously> divine Comatas." 
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Here ended he his song^ and thus in turn 

I took up mine : — '^ Dear Lycidas^ the Nymphs 

Have taught me also> while I kept my flocks^ 

ExcdUent subjects ; and the best of all 

1*11 tell you mm, since you are dear to them : 

— 'Twas on the unlucky side the LoVes sneezed 
to me> 
For I love Myrto> as tlie goats love springs 
But to no purpose. Meanwhile too> Aratus^ . 
My best of friends^ becomes in love with Pholoe. 
Aristis has long known it> — ^good Ajristis^ 
To whom Apollo's self would not disdain 
To, play his harp on his own golden tripod.— 
Pan, who gained by lot the lovely soil 
Of Homole, — O send her to his arms> 
Her, or another girl as beautifiQ ! 
O do but so> and the Arcadian youth 
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Shan scourge thee Dot with squills^ when they have 

.missed 
Their hunted gaBae :— but if thou dost it aot 
Thou shalt be ftaj^, and sent to sleqn in Btauirt 
In mountahifl und by rivers of the north 
Mid winter shalt thou pass 3 and then in summer 
Be dnasged to utmost Mt^^^ofAsL, i\et^ 
To tend thy flocks under the Blemyan TOck> 
Where them canst see not Nile.— ^Bat ycft, ythovtSB, 
With your sweet appk cheeks^ leave the liidist 

nooks 
Of Hyetis and Byblis^ and fly up 
To Venus*s own heaven^ and thence^ ah iHueWdH, 
Shoot with yotir arirows for me this desired one^ 
Shoot> — since she pities not tny friend and guest. ' ' 
Riper is she than the mdist jpear^ said yet 
The women say to her^ '^ Alas> alas^ 
Your flow'r will wither, Pholoe on the stalk ! " 
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Come Uieot^Araliisi let;u» He t» moce 

At these, prewd doors, nor wear ouir feet wilh jour* 

nie^i . 
But let aiiatbev> if h0^ (^ms^ atiyrt 
With aleqpkai efts to hear the ^ovfmg oo^s 
And leave such labours to the wrestler Mokm* 
Our comfovtbeoiir oace; aiMMusseek 
Somt ancicat denne, who, mutteting o*er a charms 
Shall keep aiwa^ from us aU thiogsi unkindly**' 

I endedf and wotii <me o£ his 0M smiles, : , 
He gave Bue Ida poetic gifty the pliye-^tiekj 
And tumuig to jthe left, ffarudc Off foi^ Fyxa. 
We then went oik td^ Phra8i|danM;is!s> — 
Eucritus, I, and good liltle Amyiitas,-^ 
And gladly rested i:^oti deep thtek p^M^hea 
Of lentisk, and dStioe-leaii^es.ft^hly e^* 
Above our heads a throng of dn^ and pf9i^^ ,1 
Kept starii^.^ and £ctiinoutai«av0:q* ik^lii^m^ 
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» 

A sacred runnel^ pouring fbrth^ ran gurgling. 
The hiding grasshoppers^ in spite of heat> 
Kept up their chattering coil ; the nightingale 
Plained at a distance in the thorny hush 3 
The larks and linnets sung$ the stock-dove 

mourned j 
And round the fountains spun the yellow bees : 
All things smelt rich of summer^ rich of autumn' 
Pearis were about our feet^ and by our side 
Apples on apples rolled; the boughs bent down 
To the very earth with loads of damson plums; 
And from the casks of wine> of four years old^ 
We broke the corking pitch. — ^O ye who keep 
Parnassus* top^ ye Nymphs of Castaly^ 
Did ever Chiron in the rocky cave 
Of Pholos, set such goblets before Hercules^ — 
Did ever that old shepherd of Anapus^ 
Great Polyphemus^ who could throw the rocks>^ 
Compose such nectar to go dance withal^-^ 
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on that day ye broached for U3, O Nymphs> 
ore the altar of Earth's generous Mother? 
may I riot in her heaps again 
h a great winnow 3 while she stands and smiles^ 
ding^ in either hand^ poppies and wheat. 
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THE CYCLOPS. 

Idyll XL 



There is no other medicine against love> 
My Nicias> (so at least it seems to me) 
Either to heal it or to soothe^ but poetry. 
That^ that indeed is balmy to mens* minds^ 
And sweet) but then *tis rarely to be founds 
Though not by you> my friend^ who are at on 
Physician^ and beloved by all the Nine. 

It was by this the Cyclops lived among ub, 
I mean that ancient Polyphemus^ who 



I 
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Iiored GiJotea^ when be first began 

To bud about the lips and curling temples^-^— 

I 

Wed iter,— HU>t; merelj wkh a isommon love^ 
With ^fts of ^rnit and fL&^eacs, and locks of bair« 
But wasting madness -, and was all excess. 
Often^ from the green grass^ his sheep would go 
Ht)me by themseh^es; while he^ his sea^nyraph 

«nging, 
Stayed habe, and languiahed on the weedy shore, 
IVom son- rise languished^ bearing in his breast 
■Rie bkter wound' which the great Venus gave him. 
And yet he found a medicine j for he'd sit 
Oq a high rock, and looking o*er the sea 
With long and weary earnestness, sing thus : — 

^ niy white love, my Oaiatca, why 

Avoid me thus } O whker than the curd, 

^ore tender than the lamb, more tricksome than 

^^^ kid, and bitteiter than the bright young grape -, 



^ 
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You come sometimes^ when sweet sleep holds me • 

You hreak away> when sweet sleep lets me loose ) — | 
Gone, like a lamb> at sight of the grey wolf. * 

Sweet, I began to love you when you first 
Came hither with my mother, to pluck leaves 
Of mountain hyacinth : — ^I shewed the way j— 
And then, and afterwards, and to this hour, 
I could not cease to love you, — ^you, who care 
Nothing about my love ; — ^great Jove, no, nothing ! 



Fair one, I know why you avoid me thus : 
It is because one rugged eyebrow spreads 
Across my forehead, solitary and huge. 
Shading a single eye : — ^my nose too presses 
Flat towards my lip ; and yet, such as I am, 
I feed a thousand sheep, and from them drink 
Excellent milk ; and never want for cheese 
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In summer^ nor in autumn> nor dead winter^ 
IViy dairies' are so full. I too know how 
To play the pipe^ so as no Cyclops can^ 
Singings sweet apple mine^ of you and me^ 
Often till midnight 3 and I keep for you 
l^ven ^Eiwns with collars round their necks. 
Come to me then> for you shall have no less j 
And leave the sea to strain on the dull shore. 
Much sweeter nights here in my cave with me 
You shall enjoy 3 for here the laurel grows^ 
Slim cypresses^ brown ivy, and the vine 
Sweet-firuited 3 and here too is water cold, 
A heavenly. draught, which from it's pure white 

i^nows 
The many-wooded JStna sends me down.-^ 
Who, with this choice, would live in the salt waves > 
And yet, if in your eyes I seem still rougher 
Than my own trees, they furnish me with wood. 
And fire b on my hearth, and I could bum 
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My being rather than be without yoa> 

Or my sole eye^ though nothing else is dearer. 

Ah me^ that I was bom a finJess body. 
And cannot dive to you, and kiss youf hand; 
Or if you grudged me that, bring yon white lilief 
Or the young poppy with it*s thin red teaves. 
And yet not so ', for peoples grow in summer> 
Lilies in spring ; and so I could not, both. 
But should a visitor, sweetest, in his ship 
Come here to see me, I would learn to swim $ 
And then I might find out, whit joy theve is 
In living, as you do, in the dark deqis. 

O Galatea, that you would coSriae forth. 

And having come, forget, as I do now 

Here whitre I sat me, to go home again ! 

You should keep jQocks With me, and draw the mi 

And press the cheese from tiie sharp-tasted curd 
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\ h is my mother that's to blame. She never • 
Tells you one kind endearing thing of me> 
Though you might see me wasting^ day by day. 
% very head and my two feet> for wretchedness^ 
Throb 3 — and so let them> for I too am wretched. 
Cyclops^ Cyclops^ where are thy poor senses ! 
^> make thee pails for milk> and pluck their food 
Per the young lambs -, — 'twere wiser for thee fer 

^Ik where thou canst. Why hunt for what ia fl«d ? 

^liaps tboult find another Galatea> 

^isiother and a k>veU«r -, fov at night 

^^Cany girls call to me to come and sporty 

^Hd whMi I li9t«A to ib^m, they all giggte: 
^ that ev*n I seem sonidthing in tb» world. 

'Tim thm the CyoloiMf qui^tod }d& Iiove 

^ith pipe aad 9Q0g5 and passed an 99mv li^> 

1W if hQ hftd h«d gold tQ ^ive jEor Qm* 
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THE LOVER. 

idtix xn. 



You came at het, dear gurl, — ye8> came at last^ 
After three flights and moms 5 and know you not. 
That those who love, grow old with a day*s waiting } 

Dearest, as much as spring's more sweet than winter. 
Apples than damsons, or the fleecy ewe 
Completer than her lamh, or the dear virgin 
Attracts us more than the thrice-married woman. 
Or the trim fawn is nimbler than the calf. 
Or the sweet potent nightingale outsungs 
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All birds> so much the very sight of you,— 
lie thought '^ I see her>*'-'— makes me happy- 
minded« 

I ran to meet you, as a trayeller 

Gets from the sun under a shady beech. ' 

And would to heaven our loves v^ere both alike ! 

All times to come should have us in their songs. 

"They say there were two lovers formerly. 
Who loved so ; one the courter, one the courted 5 
Yet iboth felt equally at last. Ah, those 
Were golden times, when the beloved loved too. 
Would it were so again, oh £sither Saturn, 
Oh ye immortal gods, who grow not old ; 
And that some one, two centuries afterwards. 
Should tell me so,, in the unquittable shades ! , 
That love of your*s, sweet youth, and your's, sweet 
maid. 
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Are in all motttto. But let tke GkMb sdbovie 

Do wtet seeing good to thata. Myae^, menawbOe, 

Shall feel no marks of falsehood on my ndse i* 

For if my love can wound me now and then. 

She does but make.it up to me directly 

With doublerfaalfli > and I depart, o'er-Ttcaimpttiiaed. 

% 

Blest be your homes, ye Mf^ganasaa people. 
Stoutest of rowers, — ^who above all guests 
Honoured, J>iodes with Ids amorous fune. 
S\M at im t^mb, assembling with the spring. 
The youth contend to get the prize in kissaigj 
And A^, who sweetliest presses lip to lip. 
Goes home, with crowns quite bending, to her 
motb^« 



*■ A popular superstition, like the modern one respecting 
bUfters on the t^ngtie. 
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Happy the judge^ who has to taste those kisses ! 
One girl, who gained the crowns, it is weU known. 
Possessed a mouth, red as those Lydian rubies, 
\^th which assayers try i^failterate gold. 
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THE SYRACUSAN GOSSIPS3 

OR, 

THE FEAST OF ADONIS. 



OORGO, EUNOE, PRAXINOE, OLD WOMAN, AND TWO ME 
SCENE^ AT AJLEXANDRIA, IN AGYPT. 



Gor, Praxinoe within ? 

Eun, Why Gorgo, dear^ 

How late you are ! Yes, she's within. 

Prax\ What no ! 

And 80 you are come at last ! A seat here^ Eue 
And set a cushion. 

Eun. There is one. 
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Prax, Sit down. 

. Got, Oh^ what a thing's a spirit ! Do you knoy 
I've scarcely got alive to you, Praxinoe, 
There's such a crowd, such heaps of four-horsi 

chariots. 
And creaking shoes, and military cloaks. 
And then you live such an immense way o£P. 

Prax, Why 'twas his shahhy doings he would taki 
This hole that he calls house, at the world's end. 
'Twas all to spite me, and to part us two. 

Gor, Don't talk so of your husband, there's a dear 
Before the little one ; see how he looks at you. 

Prax, There, cheer up, child; cheer up, Zopyrion 
sweet J 
I don't mean your papa. 

Got. (aside J He understands though. 

By the Adorable ! (aloud.) No, nice papa ! 

Prax, Well, this papa (softly, let us talk softly) 
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Going to buy rouge and sai^tre for us> 
Comeb Inringing Bait ! The great big ski^let0D ! 

Gor, And tliere's m j money-fraster Diodides ; 
He gav« ior five old dog'e-hair fleeces^ yesterday^ 
Ten drachmas ! — ^for mere dirt ! Trash upd& trash! 
But come, put on your botton-Y^est and doftk. 
And let us go and flee the spectacle 
Of gveat King Ptolemy^ — the Queen^ they say. 
Has inade it a fine thing. 

Prax, kj, luck has luck. 

Tdl me then all yoaVe seen and heard cH it. 
For Vyt seen nothing. 

Oar, We shall not have time^ 

Those whoVe no work> have none but holidays. 

Prax, Some water^ Eunoe ; and then^ my fine one> 
To tdce your rest again ! Puss loves good lying. 
Come> move, ^1> move ! some water^— 'water firsts 
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Look how she briiigs it ! Now then -, — ^hold, ho&L 

careless 3 
Not quite so hst, you'ise wetting all tny gown ! 
There^ that'll do. Now please the Gods I*m washed, 
^e key of the great chest ; whereas thal^ > go fetch it. 

Q(fr» Praxinoe^ that plaited vest of yours 
Beoomes you mightily. What did it cost you ? 
^ax. Oh don't remind me^ Gorgo 3 — wme than 
one 
Or two good minasj— besides time and trouble. 
Gar. And yet you seemed to have forgotten it. 
Prax, Ah> ha3 that's true 3— that's very good.— 
fTo EunoeJ Here> fetch me 
My cloak and hood) and help them on now> properly.' 
(To ibe. little boy J ChUd> child^ you cannot go 3 thf 

horse wjU bite iti-— 
The horrid woman's coming ! — ^Well then, well^ 
Cry> if you will 3 but you must not get lamed. 
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Come^ Gorgo. Fhrygia> take the child and play 

with him ; 
And call the d(^ in doon^ and lock the gate. 

(They go out.) 
Powers^ what a crowd ! how shall we get along! 
Why> they're like ants ? countless ! immeasurahle ! 
Well, Ptolemy, youVe done fine things, that's cer- 
tain. 
Since the Crods took your father. No one now-a- 

days 
Does harm to travellers, as they used to do 
After the ^g3rptian fashion, lying in wait, — 
Masters of nothing but detestable tricks. 
And all alike, a set of cheats and brawlers. — 
Gorgo, my sweetest friend, what will become of us ^ 
Here are the king's horse-guards ! Pray, my good 

man. 
Don't tread upon me so. See the bay horse ! 
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Mi, how it rears ! It's like a great mad dog ! 
flow you standi Eunoe ! — ^It will throw him cer- 

tainly. 
How lucky that I left the child at home ! 
Got. Courage^ Praxinoe; — ^weVe behind them 
now; 
They're gone into the court-yard. 

Prax. And I'm well again. 

I never could abide from in&ncy , 
A horse and a cold snake. 
Gor. fdddresnng an old woman,) From court> 

mother? 
Old Worn. Yes, children. 
Gor, Is it easy to get in^ pray ? 
Old Worn, (passing briskly. J The Grreeks got into 
Troy. Every thing's done^ 
By trying, sweetest. 
Gor, How she bustles off! 
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Why the old woman's quite oracular^ 

But women must know every thing,'-*eTen bow 

Jupiter 
Took to wife Juno. See^ Prajdnoe^ 
How the gafa^*s crowded ! 

Prax. Frightfully indeed 1 

Give me your hand^ dear itorgo 3 and do you^ 
Hold fieist of Eutyebi8% Eunoe -, 
Don*t let her go ; don*t dtir an inch 3 and so 
We*ll all squeeze in together. Stick close^ Eunoe* 
Oh me ! oh me ! my veil's torn right in two ! 
Do take care^ my good man^ and mind my cloak. 

Man. 'Twas not my fiiult j^-rbut I'll take care. 

Prax. : What heaps ! 

They drive like pigs. 

Man. Courage^ my girl. All's safe. 

Prax. Blessings, upon you. Sir, now and for ever. 
For taking care of us.-*-A good, kind soul ! 
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How fiunoe squeezes us ! Do^ childi make way 
R»t your own s^lf. There,— liow we're all got in. 
As the man said, when he turned the k^y on his 

biide.- 
Gor. Praxinoe, do look herei^^what lovdy ta<- 

pestry^ 
Row fine amd graceful ! One woidd think the Gods 

did it. 
Prax, Holy Minei^a ! How thdse artists work ! 
How they do paint their pictures to the life ! 
The figures stand scr like>-and move so like ! 
They're quite alive ! not worked I^^Wtill/ certainly, 
Man's a wise thing. And look how Wonderful, 
He lies there on his silver cmidii all budding^ 
With the young* down abcmt his fhce ^^^Adonisi 
Charming Adonis, charming ev*n in Acheron ! 
2d Man. Do hold your tongues there, — chatter, 

chatter, chatter : 
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Tike turtles stun one with their yawning gab 
Gor. Hey day, whence comes the man ! 

is't to you. 
If we do chatter ? Rule where you've a rigi 
You don*t rule Syraeusans ; and for that. 
Our people are from Corinth, like Belleropl 
Our tongue's Pelc^nnesiac ; and we hope 
It*s lawful for the Dorians to speak Doric ! 
Prax. We've but one master, by the ] 

sweet! f 
And don't fear you, nor all your empty blov 
Gor, Hush, hush, Praxinoe^ — ^there's th 

cian girl, 
A most accomplished creature, going to sin| 
About Adonis ; she that sings so well 

*■ The Syraeusans, a colony from Corinth, s; 
Dorian dialect, which was full of a's. 

f An epithet of the favourite Sicilian deity, Pn 
as that of <* Adorable" was, which Gor^ uses befo 
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^e song of Sperchis j she'll sing somethiiig fine^ 
Warrant :— see, how sweetly she prepares ! 

THE SONO. 

lady> who dost take delight 

In Golgos and the Erycian height^ 

And in the Idalian dell^ 

Venus, ever amiable ; 

Lo^ the long-expected Hours, 

Slowest of the blessed powers. 

Yet who bring us something ever. 

Ceasing their soft dancing never. 

Bring thee back thy beauteous one 

From perennial Acheron. 

Thou, they say, from earth hast given 

Berenice place in heaven. 

Dropping to her wotnan*s heart 

Ambrosia -, and for this kind part. 
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Bereniee'BT dayghter^^r-Hshe 

That's Qeleiitlike^-^Arsiiioe^ 

O thou many-named and shrined^ 

Is to thy Adonis kind. 

He has all the fruits that now 

Hang upbii^ the timely boogh : 

He has green young ganien^plols^ 

Basketed in .silver pots ; 

Syrian scents in alabaster ; 

And whate*er a Cforious taster 

Could desire^ that woman make 

With oil or honey^ of meal cake -, 

And all shapes of beast or burd^- 

In the woods by huatanan stirred ; . 

And. a bower ^to 9kMe his state 

Heaped with dUl, an amber weight *, 

And about him, Cupids flying. 

Like yoiing nightingales^ that tryiag 
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Their suhwvfIsdss, go ball afiraid> 
Here and tkere> wiihte the diade* 
See the gold ! The ebony see ! 
And the eagles in ivory> 
Bearing the young Trojan up 
To be filler of Jove's cup y 
And the tapestry's purine heap> 
Softer than the feel q§ sleep i — 
Artists^ contradict who can^ 
Samian or Milesian. 
But another couch there is 
For Adonis^ dose to hisj 
Venus has it^ and witb joy; 
Clasps again her bloomoig. bdy • 
With a kiss that feels no. fi:«t> 
For his lips are downy yet..' 
Happy with her love i be she. 
But to-morrow mom will we 
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With our locks and gannents flowing^ 
And our bosoms gently shewing. 
Come and take him> in a throng. 
To the sea-shore with this song : — 

Go, belov*d Adonis, go 
Year by year thus to and fro ; 
Only privileged demigod 3 
There was no such open road 
For Atrides3 nor the great 
Ajax, chief infuriate 3 
Nor for Hector, noblest once 
Of his mother's twenty scms^ 
Nor Patroclus, nor the boy 
That returned from taken Troy 5 
Nor those older buried bones, 
Lapiths and Deucalions -, 
Nor Pelopians, and their boldest 3 
Nor Pelasgians, Greece's oldest. 
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!Bless us tben^ Adonis dear 3 

And bring us joy another year ; 
Dearly hast thou come again> 
And dearly shalt be welcomed then. 

Gar. Praxinoe^ what a blessed thing it is ! 
What a wise creature ! what a fine sweet voice ! 
^Tis time to go though 3 for there's Dioclides 
Has not yet had his dinner 3 and you'd best 
Not come before him when he wants it much. 
Farewell^ Adonis dear 3 and come again. 
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DEDICATION OF A RURAL SPOT 
AND ALTAR. 



These roses with the dew on, and this fine 
Thick bowery creeper, be they yours, ye Nine : 
And, Phoebus, thine the dark-leaved laurels be. 
For so the Delphian cliff does grace to thee. 
A goat shall stain the altar, — he with hair 
Thick-set, and nibbling the young fir-tree there. 
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THE PRAYER IN THE BOWER. 



Turning down^ goatherd^ by the oaks, you'll see 

A fig-tree statue, put up recently. 

Three-footed, with the bark on, without ears j 

Yet plain enough Friapus it appears. 

A sacred hedge runs round it 3 and a brook. 

Flowing from out a little gravelly nook. 

Keeps green the laurel and the myrtle trees. 

And odorous cypresses : 

And there's a vine there, heaping all about 

It's tendrilled clusters out 5 
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And vernal blackbirds through the sprays 

Shake their shrill notes a thousand ways -, 

And yellow nightingales reply> 

Murmuring a honied song deliciously. 

Sit you down there ; and the kind god implore. 

That I may yearn for Psamathe no more 3 

Myself with a fine kid will follow you. 

And sacrifice } and should the deity nod, 

A heifer and a goat shall thank him too. 

And a house-lamb. Hear then^ kind-hearted god. 
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THE RURAL CONCERT. 



Now play me something sweety for the Nymphs* 

sake^ 
Upon the double flutes. Come^ I will take 
My bow, and touch out something to begins 
And Daphnis here with pleasure will throw in 
His wax-cemented breaths. — We'll seat us there 
Behind the cave, close by the oak*s old hair. 
And through the leaves wake Pan with a sweet air. 
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BION AND MOSCHUS. 



THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 

BlON. 



I DRBAMT I saw by me great Venus stand, 
Lieading a nodding infisuit by the hand> 
And that she said to me familiarly^ 
Take Love^ and teach him how to play to me. 
She vanished then. And I, poor fool^ must turn 
To teach the boy^ as if he wished to learn 3 
I taught him all the pastoral songs I knew^ 
And used to sing; and I informed him too 

2£ 
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How Pan found out the pipe^ Pallas the flute^ 
Phoebus the lyre^ and Mercury the lute. 
But not a jot for all my words cared he^ 
But lo ! fell singing his love-songs to me. 
And told me of the loves of gods and men> 
And of his mother's doings : — and so then, 
I forgot all I taught him> for my part^ 
But all he taught to me^ I learnt by heart. 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 

V 

Attributed hy some to MoscHUS, and by others to BiON. 



Hesf£K> dear Hesper^ golden lovely lights 
Of Venus, — presence in the dark blue night, — 
Only less lovely than the moon as far 
As thou art bright to eveiy tJther «tar 5 
HaU, loved one j and as she begins to day 
To go down early, hold me from above 
Thy light, and let me be supplied by thee : — 
I come not forth to steal or to way-lay -, 
I go to sup with one that waits for inej— 
1 love 5 and lovers should be helped with love. 
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ON THE DEATH OF BION, 

THE HERDSMAN OF LOVE. 
MosCHUS. 



Moan with me, moan, ye woods and Dorian wat 

And weep, ye rivers, the delightful Bion 3 

Ye plants, now stand in tears 3 murmur, ye groM 

Ye flowers, sigh forth your odours with 8adl>ud 

Flush deep, ye roses and anemones 3 

And more than ever now, oh hyacinth, shew 

Your written sorrows : — ^the sweet singer's dead 

Raise, raise the dirge. Muses of Sicily. 

Ye nightingales, that mourn in the thick leaves 

Tell the Sicilian streams of Arethuse, 
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Biou the shepherd's dead -, and that with him 
Melody's dead^ and gone the Dorian song. 

Raise^ raise the dirge. Muses of Sicily. 
Weep on the waters, ye Strymonian swans. 
And utter forth a melancholy song. 
Tender as his whose voice was like your own 3 
And say to the Oeagrian girls, and say 
To all the nymphs haunting in Bistony, 
The Doric Orpheus is departed from us. 

Raise, raise the dirge. Muses of Sicily. 
No longer pipes he to the charmed herds. 
No longer sits under the lonely oaks. 
And sings 3 hut to the ears of Pluto now 
Tunes his Lethean verse 3 and so the hiUs 
Are voiceless -, and the cows that follow still 
Beside the hulls, low and wiU not he fed. 
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Raise> raise the dirge^ Muses of Sicily. 
Apollo> Bion> wept thy sudden fate : 
The Satyrs too^ and the Priapuses 
Dark-veiled^ and for that song of thine the Pan 
Groaned} and the fountain-nymphs within th 

woods 
Mourned for thee, melting into tearful waters ; 
Echo too mourned among the rocks that she 
Must hush> — and imitate thy lips no longer > 
The trees and flowers put off their lovdiness; 
Milk flows not as 'twas used; and in the hive 
The honey moulders^ — for there is no need^ 
Now that thy honey's gone^ to look for other. 

Raise^ raise the dirge^ Muses of Sicily. 

Not so the dolphins moui^ied by the salt sea> 

Not so the nightingale among the rocks^ 
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Not so the swallow ofrer.the far downs^ 
Not so Geyx called for his Halcyone^ i 
Not so in the eastern vallies Memnon*s bird 
Screamed o*er his sepulchre for the Morning's son> 
As all ha^e mourned for the departed Bion. 

Raises raise the dirge> Muses of SieilyJ 
Ye nightingales and swallows every <me< 
Whom he once charmed and taught to sing atwill^ 
Plain to each other midst the green tree boughs^ . 
With other birds o' erhead. Mourn too, ye doves. 

Raise^ raise the dirge^ Muses of Sicily. 
Who now shall play thy pipe> oh most desired one ! 
Who lay his lip against thy reeds? who dare it? 
For still they breathe of thee and of thy mouthy 
And Echo comes to seek her voices there. 
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Pan's be they; and eY*n he shall fear perhaps 
To sound them, lest he be not first hereafter. 

Raise, raise the dirge. Muses of Sicily. 

And Gralatea weeps, who loved to hear thee. 

Sitting beside thee on the calm sea-shore -, 

For thou did*st play Car better than the Cyclops, 

And him the hir one shunned : but thee, but thee. 

She used to look at sweetly from the water. 

But now forgetful of the deep, she sits 

On the lone sands, and feeds thy herd for thee. 

Raise, raise the dirge. Muses of Sicily. 

The Muse*s gifts all died with thee, O shepherds 

4 

Men's admiration, and sweet women's kisses. 
The loves about thy sepulchre weep sadly. 
For Venus loved thee, much more than the kiss 
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With which of late she kissed Adonis^ dying. 

thou too, O Meles, sweetest-voiced of rivers. 

Thou too hast undergone a second grief; 

For Homer first, that sweet mouth of Calliope, 

Was taken from thee -, and they say thou moumed*st 

For thy great son with many-sobbing streams. 

Filling the &r-seen ocean with a voice. 

And now, again, thou weepest for a son. 

Melting away in misery. Both of them 

Were fevorites of the fountain-nymphs -, one drank 

The Pegasean fount, and one his cup 

Filled out of Arethuse ; the former sang 

The bright Tyndarid lass, and the great son 

Of Thetis, and Atrides Menelaus -, 

But he, the other, not of wars or tears 

Told us, but intermixed the pipe he played 

With songs of herds, and as he sung he fed them -, 
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And he made pipes> and milked the. gentle heifer^ 
And taught us. how to kiss^ and cherished love 
Within his bosQm> and was worthy of Venus. 

Raise, raise the dirge. Muses pf Sicily. 

Every renowned city and every town . 

Mourns for thee,.Bion^ — ^Asera weeps thee more 

Than her own Hesiod^ the Baeotian woods 

Ask not for Pindar so -, nor patriot Iieshos 

For her Alcseus ■',■> nor. th' JBgean isle 

Her poet } nor, does Paros so wish back 

Archilocus; and Mitylene now> 

Instead of Sappho*s verses, rings with thine. 

All the sweet pastoral poets, who of late 

Carried such happy looks, are sad for thee, — 

Sicelidas the Samian, Lycidas 

With his sweet lip, and frank Theocritus, 
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All in their several dialects: and 1, 
. I too, no stranger to the pastoral song. 
Sing thee a dirge Ausonian, such s^ thou 
Taughtest thy scholars, honouring us as all 
Heirs of the Dcxrian Muse. Thoii didst bequeath 
Thy store to others, but to me thy song. 

Raise, raise the dirge. Muses of Sicily. 
Alas, when mallows in the garden die. 
Green parsley, or the crisp luxuriant dill. 
They live again, and flower another year j 
But we, how great soe'er, or strong, or wise. 
When once we die, sleep in the senseless earth 
A long, an endless, unawakeable sleep. 
Thou too in earth must be laid silently : 
But the nymphs please to let the frog sing on -, 
Nor envy I, for what he sings is worthless. 
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"Raise, raise the dirge^ Muses of Sicilj. 
There came^ O Bion, poison to thy mouthy 
Thou did*st feel poison -, how could it approach 
Those lips of thine, and not be turned to sweet I 
Who could be so delightless as to mix it> 
Or bid be mixed> and turn him from thy song I 

Raise, raise the dirge. Muses of Sicily. 

But justice reaches all 3 — and thus, meanwhile, 

I weep thy fate. And would I could descend 

Like Orpheus to the shades, or like Uljrsses,. 

Or Hercules before him, I would go 

To Pluto's house, and see if you sang there. 

And hark to what you sang. Hay to Proserpina 

Something Sicilian, some delightful pastoral. 

For she once played on the Sicilian shores. 

The shores of Etna, and sung Dorian songs. 
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And so thou would*st be honoured 3 and as Orpheus^ 
For his sweet harping, had his love again> 
She would restore thee to our mountains^ Bion. 
Oh, had I but the power, I, I would do it. 
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SEA AND LAND. 

MoSCHUS. 



When a smooth wind runs on the far green sea^ 

This coward thought of mine feels pleasantly^ 

And lost to poetry itself^ can lie 

Wrapt in a wistful quietness of eye. 

But when the deeps are moved^ and the waves come 

Shuddering along^ and tumbling into foam, 

I turn to earth, which trusty seems, and staid. 

And love to get into a green wood shade 3 

In which the pines, although the winds be strong. 

Can turn the bluster to a sylvan song. 
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A wretched life a fisherman's must be^ 
His home a ship> his labour in the sea^ 
And fish, the slippery object of his gain : — 
I love a sleep under a leafy plane. 
And a low fountain coiling in mine ear. 
Which fills the soul with smiling, not with fear. 
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ANACREON. 



ROSES. 



To fo^ov TO Tft/)> tpuruv* 



The rose^ the flower of love> 
Mingle with our quaffing; 
The rose, the lovely-leav'd. 
Round our brows be weay*d> 
Genially laughing. 

O the rose, the first of flowers. 
Darling of the early bowers. 
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£y*n the gods for thee have places -, 
Thee too Cytherea's boy 
Weaves about his locks for joy. 

Dancing with the Graces. 

Crown me then -, I'll play the lyre, 
Bacchus, underneath thy shade ; 
Heap me, heap me higher and higher. 
And 1*11 lead a dance of fire 

With a dark deep-bo6om*d maid. 
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THE BANQUET. 



Xre^avovf /xcy x.por(z(pot0-t, 



Often fit we round our brows. 
One and all, the rosy boughs. 
And with genial laughs carouse. 

To the twinkling of the lute 
Trips a girl with delicate foot. 
Bearing a green ivy stick 
Rustling with it*s tresses thick ; 
While a boy of earnest air. 
With a gentle head of hair. 
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Hays the many-mouthed pipe^ 
Rich with voices breathing ripe. 

Love himself the golden-tressed> 
Bacchus blithe, and Venus blessed. 
Come from heaven to join our cheer. 
So completely does appear 
Comus, youth's restorer, here. 
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THE DANCE. 



'Or tyat veots ofAtXav* 



When a set of youths I see. 
Youth itself returns to me. 
Then, ah then, my old age springs 
To the dance on starting wings. 
Stop, Cybeba 5 — ^roses there 
To adorn a dancer's hair, — 
Grey-beard age away be flung. 
And 1*11 join ye, young for young. 
Some one then go fetch me wine 
Of a vintage rare and fine. 
And 1*11 shew what age can do, — 
Able still to warble too. 
Able still to drink down sadness. 
And display a graceful madness. 
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I 



THE SEAT UNDER THE TREE. 



Tlafot mv axinv BetOvWt* 



Here's the place to seat us^ love! 
A perfect arbour ! Look above. 
How the delicate sprays, like hair. 
Bend them to the breaths of air ! 
Listen, too ! It is a rill. 
Telling us it*8 gentle wiU. 
Who that knows what luxury is. 
Could go by a place like this ? 
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Tlien as the widowed being saw it*s wretched li 

bereft of man^ 
And the unaccustom'd blood that on the grc 

polluting ran^ 
With snowy hand it snatch*d in haste the tinib 

airy round on high^ 
That opens with the trumpet*s blasts thy rites^ 

temal Mystery; 
And upon it's whirling fii^rs^ while the ho 

parchment rung^ 
Thus in outcry tremulous to it's wild compai 

sung : — 
Now come along, come along with me. 
Worshippers of Cybele, 
To the lofty groves of the deity ! 
Ye vagabond herds that bear the name 
Of the Dindymenian dame ! 
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Who seeking strange lands^ like the banished of 
home^ 

With Atys, with Atys distractedly roam j 
Who your limbs have immann*d in a desperate hour 
With a frantic disdain of the Cyprian pow'rj 
Who have carried my sect through the dreadful salt 

sea^ 
Rouse> rouse your wild spirits careeringly ! 
No delay^ no delay^ 
But together away^ 

And foUow me up to the Dame all-compelling. 
To her high Phrygian groves and her dark Phrygian 

dwelling. 
Where the cymbals they clash, and the drums they 

resound. 
And the Phrygian's curv*d pipe pours it*s moanings 

around. 
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Where the ivy-crown'd priestesses toss with their 

brows. 
And send the shrill howl through their deity -s house. 
Where they shriek, and they scour, and they mlui- 

den about, — 
'Tis there we go bounding in mystical rout. 

No sooner had spoken 

This voice half-broken. 

When suddenly fix>m quivering tongues arose the 

universal cry, , 

The timbrels with a boam resound, the cymbalo 

with a clash reply. 
And up the verdant Ida with a qiiicken*d step the 

chorus flew. 
While At3^ with the timbreVs smite the terrible 

procession drew ; 
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Raging^ panting^ wild^ and witless^ through the 

sullen shades it broke> 
Like the fierce^ unconquer*d heifer burstii^ from 

her galling yoke } 
And on pursue the sacred crew^ till at the door, of 

Cybele, 
Faint and fastings down they sink> in pale immovar 

bility : i . t 

The heavy sleep— the heavy sleeps-grows o*er their 

failing eyes. 
And lock'd in dead repose the rabid, frenzy lies. 

But when the Sun look'd out with eyes of light 
Roimd the firm earth, wild seas, and^kies of morn- 
ing white. 
Scaring the lingering shades 
With echo-footed steeds. 
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Sleep took his flight from Atys> hurrying 

To his Pasithea*s arms on tremulous wing; 

And the poor dreamer woke^ oppressed with sadness. 

To mem*ry woke and to collected madness. — 

Struck with it's loss, with what it was, and where. 

Back trod the wretched being in despair 

To the sea-shore, and stretching forth it*s eye 

0*er the wide waste of waters and of sky. 

Thus to it*s country cried with tears of misery : — 

My country, oh my country, parent state. 
Whom, like a very slave and runagate. 
Wretch that I am, I left for wilds like these. 
This wilderness of snows and matted trees. 
To house with shiv'ring beasts and learn their wants, 
A fierce intruder on their sullen haunts,— 
Where shall I fiancy thee ? Where cheat mine eye 
With tricking out thy quarter in the sky ? 
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Fain> while my wits a little space are free> 
Would my poor eyeballs strain their points on thee ! 
Am I then torn from home and far away ? 
Doom*d through these woods to trample^ day by day> 
Far from my kindred> friends^ and native soil> 
The mall> the raee^ and wrestlers bright with oil } 
Ah wretch^ bewail^ bewail 5 and think for this 
On all thy past variety of bliss ! 
I was the charm of life^ the social springs 
First in the race> and brightest in the ring : 
Warm with the stir of welcome was my home 3 
And when I rose betimes^ my Mends would come 
Smiling and pressing in officious scores^ 
Thick as the flowVs that hang at lovers' doors : — 
And shall I then a ministring madman be 
To angry gods? — ^A howling devotee?-— 
j^ slave to bear what never senses can, — 
Half of myself, sexless, — a sterile man ? 

2G 
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And must I feel> with never-variod woe8> 

Th* overhanging winter of these mountain snows ? 

Skulking through ghastly woods fur evermore^ 

Like the lean stag> or the brute vagrant boar > 

Ah me ! Ah me ! Already I repent ^ 

E'en now> e'en now I feel my shame and punish- 

« 

ment! 

As thus with rosy lips the wretch grew loud> 
Startling the ears of heaven's imperial crowds 
The Mighty Mistress o'er her lion yoke 
Bow'd in her wratb^-'-aud Ipos'iiing aa she spoke 
The left-hand savage, scattered of b^d9> 
Rous'd his fell nature with impetuous words : — 

Fly> ruffian^ fly> indignaiit and amail)^ 
And scare this being> who resists my reign^ 
Badi to the horror-breathing woods again ! 
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Jjash thee> and ily> and shake with smewy might 
Thine irefiil hair^ and as at dead of night 
1^111 the wild echoes with rebellowing fright ! 

Threatning she spoke> and loos'd the vengeance dire^ 
Who^ gathering all his rage^ and glaring fire^ 
Starts with a roar> and scours beneath her eyes 
Scatt*ring the splintered bushes as he flies : 
Down by the sea he spies the wretch at last^ 
And springs precipitous : — the wretch as fiist^ 
Flies raving back into his living grave^ 
And there for ever dwells^ a savage and a slave. 

O Goddess ! Mistress ! Cybele ! dread name ! 

O mighty Pow'r ! O Dindymenian dame ! 

Far from my home thy visitations be : 

Drive others mad> not me : 

Drive others into impulse wild and fierce insanity ! 
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THE 

NUPTIAL SONG OF JULIA AND MANLIUS. 



O DIVINE Urania*s son> 
Haunter of Mount Helicon^ 
Thou that mak*st the Tirgin go 
To the man> for all her noy 
Hymen^ Hymenoeus O ; 
Slip thy snowy £eet in socks 
Yellow-tinged> and girt thy locks 
With sweet-flowered margerum^ 
And in saffron veil^ O come ; 
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Meet the day with dancing pleasure^ 
Singing out a nuptial measure^ 
And with fine hand at the air 
Shake the pine-torch with a flare. 
For to day (so Beauty's Queen 
Came to Paris to be seen) 
Julia will her Manlius wed^ 
Good with good, a blessed bed : 
Like a myrtle tree in flower^ 
Taken from an Asian bower^ 
Where with many a dewy cup 
Nymphs in play had nursed it up. 

Come then> quit the Thespian steep 
With Aonian caverns deep^ 
Over which^ like glass^ and chill> 
Aganippe's wells distil. 
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Call the bride home to her spouiSe^ 
Doublj bound by cordial vows> 
As the ivy folds the tree 
All abdutj tenaciously. 
You, sweet virgins, in your prime. 
So to hxe another time. 
Let the song to Hymen flow, 
H3rmen, Hymenoeus O ! 

For when he is called so, he 
Will come to us willingly, 
AU that's wanting to confer, 
Venus*s right harbinger. 
Who is he, ah tell me, who,. 
Lovers make more prayers unto ? 
Who is worshipped more by men, 
TiU his own skies ring again ? 
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Let the song to Hymen flow^ 
Hymen, Hymenoeus O ! 

Thee the anxious parent blesses. 
Thee the maid when she undresses. 
Thee the bridegroom at the waU 
Listening for the wish'd foot-£sdl. 
'Tis by thee the mother's breast 
Of the maid is dispossess'd. 
And the blushing, budding thing 
To the fierce youth made to cling. 

Venus without thee can plan 
No right pleasure 3 but she can, 
Thpu consenting. Who shall dare 
Then with this Grod to compare ? 
Parents without thee can plan 
House nor o£&pring 3 but they can. 
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Thou consenting. Who shall dare 
Then with this God to compare } 

Without ihee, none bom can play 
Fftrts of rulers 3 but they may^ 
Thou consenting. Who shall dare 
Then with this God to compare } 

But the doors set (^n wide. 
For she comes, — ^the bride, the bride ! 
Don't you see the torches there. 
How they shake their shining hair ? 
Come, the day is almost done. 
Haste, thou newly married one. 
'Tis but sweet ingenuous shame ; 
Nay, she weeps to hear her name. 
Come, the day is almost done 3 
Haste, thou newly married one. 
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Weep no more. What fear can be 
Thine> than whom a fedrer she 
Shall not have beheld this day 
Clearing from the seas away. 
In a fine^ rich garden so 
You may see the hyacinth blow. 
But the day is almost done -, 
Haste> thou newly married one. 

Haste^ thou newly married, haste : 
Yes, she hears our call at last. 
Don't you see the torches there. 
How they shake their golden hair ? 
Come then, come : thy husband shall 
Into no wrong courses fall. 
Nor for once, to lie apart. 
Take him from thy tender heart. 
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As the soft vine folds the tree> 
Folded shall he live with thee. 
But the day is almost done -, 
Uaste^ thou newly married one. 

Lift the torches : — *ti8 the veil 
This way coming. HaQ it^ hail ! 
Let the air with Hymen ring ; 
Hymen> lo Hymen> sing. 
Soon the nuts will now be flung $ 
Soon the wanton verses sung 3 
Soon the bridegroom wiU be told 
Of the tricks he played of old* 
License then his love had got 5 
But a husband has it not. 
Let the air with Hjnnen ring ; 
Hymen^ lo Hymen> sing. 
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Thou too, married one, take care. 
What he looks for, not to spare. 
Lest he look for it elsewhere. 
Let the ait with Hymen ring; 
Hymen, lo Hymen, sing. 

So shalt thou (O joy to see !) 
Comer-stone and pillar be 
To his house and family^ 
(Let the air with Hymen ring; 
Hymen, lo Hymen, sing!) 

Even till age, with snow bespread. 
Trembling still it's fine old head. 
Seems to niDd to all that's said. 
Let the air with Hymen ring> 
Hymen, lo Hymen, sing ! 
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Fine of fbot> with omen due 
0*er the threshold now step true> 
And the polish'd door go through. 
Let the air with Hymen ring; 
Ujrmen^ lo Hymen^ sing! 

There, within, thy husband see 
On his purple couch, how he 
Yearns with all his looks for thee. 
Let the air with Hymen ring; 
Hymen, lo Hym^ sing! 

In that burning breast of his. 
Deep as thine a flame there is } 
Nay, by Venus, deeper 'tis. 
Let the air with Hymen ring 5 
Hymen, lo Hymen, sing ! 
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Gentle boy, thou may.*st let go 
Of the passive anu of snow : 
Others will the chamber shew. 
Let the air with Hymen ring 5 
Hymen, lo Hymen, sing ! 

You, good women^ who have led 
Honour*d lives, one husbanded. 
Lay the gentle girl in bed. 
Let the air with Hymen ring; 
Hymen, lo Hymen, sing ! 

Husband, now 'tis time for thee. 
Wife at last, there hideth she 
With a hue that comes and goes. 
Now like hly, and now like rose. 
Ay, and thou too, nevertheleas, 
Wantest not thy handsomeness. 
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Nor has Venus done thee wrongs 
But the time goes ; come along. 
Nay> thou hast not stopp*d indeed :-^ 
Blessed Venus be thy speed. 
For thou play'st an open part, . 
Nor hast hid love's honest heart. 

Take thy joy 5 andletuftsfje 
Shortly a feir progeny. 
For a name so old as thine 
Must not be without it's line. 
But succeed, like moon to moon. 
May a young Torquatus 80on> 
Lying next his mother's heart. 
Stretch his little hands apart. 
And with mouth half ope the wWlej 
Sweetly at his Ss^ther sq»il^, 
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May his look his £sither*s he. 

So as to strike instantly. 

Yet his mother's too express 

In a certain hashfulness. 

Such renown, from him, through her. 

Wait thy race's character. 

As attends Ulysses' son 

From a mother, a paragon.. 

Close the door, ye virgins, now j 
'Tis enough. But you, your vow. 
Keep, ye link*d in love and beauty. 
And fulfil your age's duty. 

THE END. 
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